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AITOMOBILE SEAT BELT STANDAUUS 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1962 

Houh^e of Eefeesentatives, 

SuBCOMMrrTEE ON IIlLVLTH AND SafETT OF THE 
CoMMirrEE ON Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Wdshington^ D,C, 

The subcommitt^ met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1334, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Paul G. Rogers presiding, 

Mr, Rogers of Florida* The Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foi-eign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives wil 1 come to order. 

This morning we are haviiiff a hearing on H.R. 134, a bill to provide 
that seat belts sold or shipped In interstate commerce for use in motor 
vehicles shall meet certain safety standards. 

This is a very important measure to protect the health and safety of 
our people* As everyone knows, many, many thousands of p^ple 
lose their lives and are seriously injured in automobile accidents every 
year. Anything that we can do to miiiimiEe the slaugliter on the high- 
wms is very beneficial* 

I regret to state that the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr* Roberts, 
the author of this bill, is unfortunately called out of the city owing to 
a death in the family. I know he would want us to continue with the 
hearings as scheduled. 

A copy of the bill and the agency reports will be included in the 
record at this point* 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


[H,R, 134* situ Cong., 1st sm,] 

A BILL To proTMe that seat heltB flold or Khlppod In Interstate commerce for ubg In motor 
vehicle^) tthall meet certain safety standardH, 


Be it enacted bu the Bencte and House of RepresentaHvea of the United States 
of America in Vongreas essenibled. That the Secretary of Coinmerce shall pre* 
scribe and publish In the Federal Register standards for seat belts for use in 
motor vehicles. Such standards shall be designed to provide the public with 
safe seat belts so that passenger injuries in motor vehicle accidents can be kept 
to a minimum* Standards first established under this section shall be pre¬ 
scribed and published not later than one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


Sec* 2, (a) The manufacture for sale, the sale, or the offering for sale, in 
Interstate commerce, or the importation into the United States, or the Intro- 
dnetion, delivery for introduction, transportation or causing to be transported In 
interstate commerce, or for the purpose of sale, or dellrery after sale, in inter¬ 
state commerce, of any seat belt manufactured on or after the date this section 
takes effect shall be unlawful unless such seat belt meets the standards pre¬ 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce as set forth in the first section of this 
Act* 


(b) Whoever violates this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im¬ 
prisoned not more than one year or both, _, 
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Sec. 3. As used In this Act— 

<1) Tlie term “interstate commerce” includes coiumerce between one State, 
Territory, possession, the District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Blco and another State^ Territory, possession, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Eico. 

(2) The term “motor vehicle" means any other vehicle or machine propelled 
or draivn by mechanical power and used on the highways principally in the 
transi>artation of passengers. 

(3) The term “seat belt” means any strap, webbing, or similar device designed 
to secure a paasenger in a motor vehicle in order to mitigate the results of any 
accident. Including all necessary buckles, and other fasteners, and all hardware 
designed for installing such seat belt In a motor vehicle. 

Seo. 4 This Act shall take effect on the date of its enactment except that 
section 2 shall take effect on such date as the Secretary of Commerce shall deter¬ 
mine but such date shall be not less than one hundred and eighty days nor 
more than one year after the date of publication of standards first established 
under the first section of this Act If such standards first established are there¬ 
after changed, such standards as so changed shall take effect on such date as 
the Secretary of Commerce shall determine hut such date shall be not less than 
one hundred and eighty days nor more than one year after the date of their 
publication in accordance with the provisions of the first section of this Act. 


ExEctTTiVE Office of the Presidekt, 

Bureau of the BunaErr, 
irasAbi^ylon, D,€., 10, 1962. 

Hon. Oren Haeris. 

Chairtnan, Committee On Inier^tato and Foreign COfnmeree. 

Home of Repreeentatives, Bourn Ofjdce Building, 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This is in refuse to your request for the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on ILR. 134, a bill to provide that seat belts sold or shipiEjd 
In interstate commerce for use in motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 

standards. 

The Department of Commerce, in its report to your committee on this bill, is 
recommending Its enactment for the reason that the promulgation of standards 
embodied In II.R, 134 would promote the public Interest by improvement of 
safety on our highways. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to enactment of this legis¬ 
lation. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Phillip S, HtJOHES, 
Di>co/or for Legi^laiire i?c/erewce. 


The Secretaey of Commerce, 

D.C., 21,1962, 

lion. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, CommiUee on Interstate and Foreign Cottimerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D,0, 

Dear Mr, Chairman : This is in further reply to your request for the views 
of the Department of Commerce with respect to 11.R. 134, a bill to provide that 
seat belts sold or shipped In interstate commerce for use in motor vehicles shall 
meet certain safety standards, 

II.R 134 would require the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe and publish 
standards for motor vehicle seat belts, and would provide criminal penalties 
for certain transactions in Interstate commerce respecting substandard seat 
belts manufactured after the effective date of the standards prescribed by the 
Secretary, 

The Department of Commerce would favore enactment of H.R. 134. 

After extensive hearings on the subject of seat belts conducted in 1957, the 
Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, concluded in its report (II. Kept. 
1275,85tb 0>ng., Ist sess.) as follows: 

“It is tiie opinion of the subcommittee • ♦ • that seat belts, properly manu¬ 
factured and properly installed, are a valuable safety device and careful con¬ 
sideration for their use should be given by the motoring public.” 

U.K. 134 would relate directly to one significant condition of such conclusion, 
“proi)erly manufactured.” 

The Department of Commerce, in recognition of the value of adequate seat 
belts, has been requiring the installation of this equipment in its own vehicles 
for over a year. While the accident exijerience of this Department has not been 
numerically extensive enough during this i)eriod to warrant a statistical con¬ 
clusion it has been demonstrated clearly by the nature and circumstances of 
several major collisions involving Department vehicles that the required seat 
belts have prevented fatal or serious injury. These seat belts were purchased 
and installed pursuant to Federal standards promulgated by the General Services 
Administration for governmental procurement. 

Encouragement of the general use of seat belts by the motoring public has 
been the objective of nationwide educational and promotional programs con¬ 
ducted by private organizations, as well as by the Federal agencies concerned. 
Moreover, three States have enacted legislation requiring the installation of 
belts in new cars in those States. Ample evidence exists that these programs 
are beginning to show results. However, these efforts, governmenal and private, 
could be largely nullified if a substantial segment of the public were to be 
furnished e<iulpment which was lmproi)erly manufactured, and offered little 
or not real protection. Not only would the inadequate seat belts fail their 
user.s, but public confidence in the value of the eciuipment generally could be 
seriou.sly imimired. With the rapidly growing public acceptance of and demand 
for seat belts, there is a present danger that a good part of this demand may 
be met by the marginal operator offering an inadequate and unsafe product. 

It is true that standards for most of the American automotive industries are 
determined cooperatively by the Industries themselves, national standards groui)s. 
Federal agencies such as General Services Administration and this Department, 
rather than under the authority of Federal legislation. However, as the Presi¬ 
dent pointed out in his March 15, 1032, message on consumer protection and 
Interest program, consumers have a right to be protected against the marketing 
of goods which are hazardous to health or life. The President made clear that 
the Federal Government had a res|)onsibility to consumers in the exercise of 
this right and that additional legislation would be require<l in some fields for 
the Federal Government to meet such responsibilities. The Department of 
Commerce believes that substandard seat belts are a haz^ird to the safety of 
the public and that the Federal Government may therefore justifiably be con¬ 
sidered to have a responsibility in this area. Moreover the sent l)clt is actually 
a unique item of personal safety equipment, originally derived from aircraft 
practice, rather than a safety feature which is exclusively automotive. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has promulgated standards governing certain 
aircraft equipment by l.ssuance of technical standards orders, which refer to 
or incorporate the standards or criteria of authoritative industry organiza¬ 
tions. In the trucking field, certain technical requiremenU established by 
the Interstate Commerce Ommission for commercial carriers are referenceil 
by a similar means to specifications and standards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Inasmuch as the bill deals only with the quality of belts and related hard¬ 
ware, rather than with such traditional State matters and Installations and 
use, it would api)ear to furnish a new ground for effective Federal-State co¬ 
operation. We Mieve that the promulgation of such standards as would be 
required by H.R. 134 would be desirable and advantageous to the interests of 
the general public and would unquestionably promote safety on our highways. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised there would be no objection to the submis¬ 
sion of this report from the standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 


Edward Gudeman, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 
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Mr- Rogers of Florida, I see our colleaguej Congressman Kjlj and 
I wondered if he wanted to testify ? 

Mr. Kyl. I would like to make a statementj Mr. Cliairinan, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. The committee will be pleased to liave your 
statement now if you would desire* 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN KYL, A EEPEESENTATIYE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Kyl. J^Ir. Chairman, as you indicated in your opening remarks, 
this is not a picayune little problem that we are discussing liere* We 
have spent much time in the Congress of the United States talking 
about diseases, about sivfety factors which involve much less in human 
suffering and in loss of life and in property than is involved in this 
matter of safety seat belts and the subject of highway safety in 
general. 

I a^ear this morning, Mr.^ Chairman, to designate my interest in 
the safety belt field in its entirety and to the development of proper 
safety standards. 

On January 25 last year I introduced H.R. 3295, a bill which would 
require that all automobiles sold in interstate commerce a year after 
enactment would be equipped with approved seat belts. Obviously if 
there were no proper standards, sucli devices would only give a false 
sense of security, perhaps would contribute to the problem ratlier than 
help solve it and would also mean a hoodwinking of the public so far 
as tne ethics of selling are concerned. 

I would hope that that meiisure becomes law and as a prelude I cer¬ 
tainly hope tlmt the proposal under consideration today l>ecomes law. 

Even if neither does actually become law, the fact that the CongiTss 
is taking time and that this fine committee has recognized the signifi¬ 
cance of the problem should assist in giving publicity both to the use 
of safety belts and to general highway safety. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chainnan, that tlie latest figures avail¬ 
able point to the seriousness of the matter before us. When we are 
talking about safety belts we should interpret or limit the general 
overall statistics. Last year 29,850 people died in automobile accidents 
in automobiles. In other words, this figure, 29,850, does not include 
those people who were killed as ^destriaiis, as cyclists, or any other 
category, only those people killed in actual automobile accidents. 

In that same definitive character, 1,253,000 people were injured in 
automobile accidents as such. The rate of these injuries is greatest in 
the age group between 15 and 24. In fact, in that group there were 
1,000 injuries i'>er 100,000 persons, which in itself is a very striking 
and a very frightening figure. 

There were 10 million hos]>ital days spent lastye^r because of auto¬ 
mobile accidents. There were 1,460,000 (Itsabling injuries and 8.5 
percent of these resulted in permanent disability. 

The best estimates w-e can find indicate that proper seat belts could 
perhaps reduce this total of serious injuries by 35 percent. llHien we 
are dealing in such figures as these, we can readily see that tliis matter 
is very imi>ortant. 

It IS also interesting to note that those who must help prevent ac¬ 
cidents, the safety conscious, the law enforcement officers, and investi- 
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gators, with very few exceptions, endorse the belt as a realistic and 
valuable safety device. 

Many governmental agencies as you know have provided for the 
installation of seat belts and many individuals who have utilized seat 
belts pursuant to that policy have credited the seat belt with prevent¬ 
ing serious injury or even death. 

Wo usually interpret statistics which are cold and hard in terms of 
personal experience. Only 2 weeks ago a very dear friend of mine 
narrowly missed death. He was crossing an intersection in his auto¬ 
mobile when a car approaching the right side of his car hit him broad¬ 
side at a good rate of speed. He was thrown through the windshield 
with great force and with great injury. 

The interesting thing here is that he was not thrown into the wind¬ 
shield ahead of the steering wheel, but at the extreme upper righthand 
comer of the windshield. When I said^ “Do you think maybe a safety 
belt would have prevented this?” he said, “It is interesting you should 
ask because the patrolman said flatly a safety belt would have pre¬ 
vented my personal inju^ almost entirelv.” 

We air know of such instances. While I certainly would not want 
to get involved in the emotional side of this thing, it is difficult to make 
cold statistics tell the facts. 

I say again that unless we have the kind of standards which are 
necessary, these safety devices could become a mockery which would 
actually hurt the entire safety effort rather than assist it. 

I would summarize very briefly by reading to you, Mr. Chairman, 
a quotation by Dr. Leroy E. Berney, who said: 

This sent belt Is the most effective available means to bring about an immediate 
reduction in automobile accident deaths and injuries. 

I would personally append to that statement once more the fact that 
unle^ there are satisfactory standards, this goal could not be accom¬ 
plished. 

I thank you, Jlr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Thank you very much, 
uestions? 



Mn SciiENCK. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend our colle^igue, 
Mr. Kyi, for his longtime continuing interest in the problems of auto¬ 
mobile and traffic safety and to assure him that this committee has also 
had a longtime interest in rather extensive hearings on the value of 
seat l>elts in automobiles. I do not know how many of these 29,000 
to whom you have referred in these fatal accidents would have been 
saved if seat belts had been in use but our hearings have indicated 
that a very substantial number of fatal accidents and injuries would 
have been prevented as is the case in the injury of your friend that you 
mentioned. 

The entire automotive industry has also l>een deeplv interested in 
these questions and the 1963 mcdels will have seat bolt anchorage 
attachments through voluntary action of the industry on all automo- 
liiles so that it is very simple to snap a seat belt into place. 

The bill we have under consideration here in addition to yours 
would establish certain requirements as standards for seat belts and 
make them withstand certain pressures which we feel is vep" impor¬ 
tant in order to protect the public from buying a safety appliance that 
may not measure up to its complete expectation. 

88693—62- 2 
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I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my own personal 
experience and in the exjierience of others, in addition to the safety 
feature of seat belts, actually seat belts improve the comfort in riding 
in the automobile. 

I wonder if our friend has any further comment because I want to 
assure him that personally I think all the members of our committee 
are deeply dedicated to the principle that the use of seat belts sliould 
be encouraged in every possible way. 

Mr. Kyl. If the gentleman will permit, I mentioned not the overall 
death and accident figures here, but those in which seat belts could 
have been a factor. 

There is another tiling of which the gentleman reminds me. I think 
the use of seat belts, and I say this as a result of some personal expe¬ 
rience, enables the driver to lietter control his car in unusual circum¬ 
stances and therefore might even help in some of these other pedestrian, 
cyclist, and so on accidents that occur. 

In connection with another subject mentioned, I realize this is not 
tlie subject of discussion today, it has been my view that if automo¬ 
biles sold in interstate commerce had seat belts as a requirement under 
law that the automobile manufacturers as a matter of competition 
m a field which is keenly competitiv'e would then perhaps strive even 
harder to develop not only the best kinds of seat belts there are in the 
present concepts but also improve in such matters as possibly shoulder 
strans or other devices of which we have not even thought at this time. 

Also the inclusion at the factory would make the installation more 
reasonably priced beyond a doubt and probably would remove an¬ 
other objection so many people have that the belts they put in their 
cars do not harmonize with the interiors and so on, again a problem 
which I have witnesswl personally because my daughter has objected 
very strenuously to the very bright blue color of the belts which were 
installed in our automobile. 

I mentioned a moment ago in regard to this first factor a little per¬ 
sonal experience. One time on an icy stretch of road when the car 
slid into the ditch, since I was rather securely fastened behind the 
wheel, I was quite confident that I was better able to control the car 
and prevent a more serious accident than that in which I was involved. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Thank vou very much. The subcommittee 
certainly does appreciate your help and testimony this morning and 
your deep interest in this subject. 

The next witness will be Mr. James K. Williams, Director of the 
Office of Highway Safety, Bureau of Public Roads. 

M illiams, the committee will be pleased to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES K. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
HIGHWAY SAFETY, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to repre.sent the Department of Commerce at this hearing 
concerning standards for automobile seat belts. Wliile I assumed 
duties as Director of the Office of Highway Safety in the Bureau of 
Public Roads only last month, my interest in the use of seat belts dates 
back over a number of years. 
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Prior to my present position, I served for 6 years as executive direc¬ 
tor of the Connecticut Safety Commission. In this capacitv, I was 
responsible for the coordination of Connecticut’s statewide traffic 
safetv program—including public education activities to promote the 
installation and use of automobile seat belts. 

Prior to that I served as a district director on the field staff of the 
National Safety Council and also served for 4 years as director of the 
Safety Council of Western Massachusetts, a regional safety organi¬ 
zation. 

I mention this professional experience in the field of traffic safety 
only to indicate that I have been in a position to observe the growing 
public interest in automobile seat belts from a community, a State, 
and a National perspective. 

In reviewing previous testimony before this committee it is obvious 
that a large amount of evidence has been made available as to the 
value of automobile seat belts as a device to i*educe injuiy to automobile 
occupants involved in traffic accidents. 

Traffic safety officials realize that automobile seat belts are not 
intended, or perhaps I should emphasize not primarily intended, to 
prevent traffic accidents, but reliable studies show that the universal 
installation of seat belts could reduce fatal and serious injuries by one- 
third. 

I noted from Congressman Kyis’ comments that he referred to a 
personal experience in which the seat l>elts gave him the type of secur¬ 
ity to maintain better control of the car in a situation where he might 
have lost control. I think this is another value of seat belts over and 
above the injury reduction qualities. 

During the past several years Federal agencies, National safety 
organizations, and State and community safety agencies have con¬ 
ducted intensive educational programs to create a public interest in 
and a public acceptance of automobile seat lielts as an important auto¬ 
motive safety device. 

From all indications these educational efforts have been effective. 
Survey reports reveal that the motoring public is becoming increas¬ 
ingly aware of the value of seat belts. This is evidenced by the grow¬ 
ing number of sales and installations of seat Iwlts in private and com¬ 
mercial passenger vehicles. 

As an example, seat belts were directed to be installed in all pas¬ 
senger vehicles operate<l by the Department of Commerce in April 
1061. At the present time, seat belts have been installed in 1,018 
Department of Commerce vehicles. The vehicles rented by the De¬ 
partment from the General Services Administration would raise this 
number to over 2,000 vehicles. 

In the light of efforts to promote the installation and use of auto¬ 
mobile seat belts in all passenger vehicles, it w^ould appear both de¬ 
sirable and necessary to protect the public from inferior seat belts 
placed on the market by some manufacturers and dealers who are 
more concerned with profit than with the public safety. The vast 
majority of seat belt manufacturers are vitally concerned with main¬ 
taining high standards of quality. Unfortunately, however, a newly 
created public demand for a product often results in the marketing 
of substandard equipment. 
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Automobile seat belts of inferior quality and design have been 
placed, and are now, on the market in response to the growing public 
interest in automotive safetv devices. There is no way to determine 
exactly how many substandard seat belts are now being used by un¬ 
suspecting motorists, but the number will increase unless, and until, 
there is some means to regulate through standards. 

The States have traditionally exercised regulatory authority of 
motor vehicle safety features, and there may he some question as to 
the entry of the Federal Government into the field of the automotive 
safety standards. 

However, as the President pointed out in his March 15,1962, message 
on consumer protection and interest program, consumers have a right 
to be protected against the marketing of goods which are hazardous 
to health or life. The President made clear that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has a responsibility to consumers in the exercise of this right and 
that additional legislation would be required in some fields for the 
Federal Government to meet such responsibilities. 

The Department of Commerce believes that substandard seat belts 
are a hazard to the safety of the public and that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment may therefore justifiably be considered to have a responsibility 
m this area. 

Moreover, it is significant to note that Federal standards have been 
established in other areas of public safety. The Federal Aviation 
Agency has promulgated standards governing certain aircraft equip¬ 
ment. ^ In the trucking field certain technical requirements have oeen 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are refer¬ 
enced to specifications and standards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

The language of H.R. 134 would appear adequate to allow similar 
action by the Department of Commerce on seat belt standards. Inas¬ 
much as the bill deals only with standards to insure the high quality 
of seat belts and related hardware, rather than with such traditional 
State matters as installation and use, the bill does not appear to con¬ 
flict with State regulatory authority. In fact, it may very well furnish 
new ground for effective Federal-State cooperation in the field of 
highway safety. 

We agree with the principles of the bill and believe it would protect 
the public from marketing of substandard and inferior automobile 
seat belts. Enactment of lI.R. 134 is, therefore, favored by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Tliank you very much, Mr. Williams, for 
this statement. 

Any questions, Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Schenck. I want to commend Mr. Williams for his splendid 
statement. I would assume from what he says that the Department 
of Commerce would have no difficulty through cooperative work with 
the industry and the Society of Automotive Engineers to establish 
standards which would meet the proper requirements. 

^ Mr. Williams. No, sir, we would anticipate no problems. I be¬ 
lieve that the pattern of using the consulting sendees of groups with 
experience in these areas would be applied to establishing standards as 
proposed in this legislation. 
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Mr. Bogers of Florida. Mr. Williams, do you anticipate upon the 
passage of this legislation that it would incur any additional costs in 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. WiLLL\MS. Inasmuch as the bill does not assign enforcement re¬ 
sponsibility to the Department of Commerce, I would say that this 
would require no additional e^ense. 

As far as the development of standards, of course, this unit of Gov¬ 
ernment is within the Department of Commerce at the present time. 
The new structure of the Office of Highway Safety also includes at 
this time a branch on traffic safety engineering wluch will direct at¬ 
tention to automotive safety engmeering features so that I believe 
the administration of such legislation would require no additional 
expense. 


Mr. Rogers of Florida, No additional personnel! 

Mr, WnxiAMs. It would not appear likely, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, You do not anticipate any ? 

Mr. Williams, No, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, Now in establishing the standards to be 
used, I believe you stated in answer to Congressman Schenck’s ques¬ 
tion that it is anticipated that it would be the procedure for you to 
get with the industry groups who have and are setting standards and 
work closely in connection with those groups. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. The matter of establishing standards for 
seat belts would not be an area where efforts would have to start from 
scratch. There already have been efforts to set minimum standards. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers and the General Services 
Administration have established some standards, I believe this back¬ 
ground and^ consulting with these people and people in the industrj" 
would provide us with the type of information necessarj" to come up 
with the best and the most real istic standards. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, Of coui'se the SAE standards I suppose 
would certainly be considered on thisf 

Mr. Williams, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. I am sure this committee is very pleased to 
you take over because we are very anxious to have a great deal done 
in this field of public safety. This committee is going to work very 
closely with you and I am sure do all that we can to bring about re¬ 
sults in this field.^ 

I think you will find that the Congress is putting added emphasis 
on this entire program and we intend to get some results. I think that 
a great deal has been accomplished already and I am pleased to see the 
entire change of attitude already exhibited in the Department of 
Commerce in die safety field, I tmnk. Certainly the reports that we 
are getting now from our departments recognize a new awareness tliat 
something can be done and should be done in this field, and this com¬ 
mittee is pleased to see that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr, Williams. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. The next witness will be Dr. Seward Mil¬ 
ler, chairman of the Committee on Medical Aspects of Automotive 
Safety of the American Medical Association. 

I believe you are accompanied by Mr. Paul Donelan. 

We are pleased to have you gentlemen here and will be glad to have 
your statement at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF SEWAED HILLER, M.D,, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 

ON MEDICAL ASPECTS OF AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY, AMERICAN 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL R. M. DONELAN, 

LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committeej I am Dr. Seward 
Miller of California where I am professor of preventive medicine at 
the UCLA Medical Center in Los Angeles. 

I am appearing here today on behalf of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation in my capacity as chairman of its committee on medical as¬ 
pects of automotive safety in siu>port of H.E. 134. 87th Congre.ss. 
Accompanying me is Mr. Paul E. M. Donelan, legislative attoniey 
in the Washington office of the American Medical Association. 

The association is most appreciative of the opportunity whicli this 
committee has afforded it to appear today to comment on HJi. 134, 
a bill to provide that seat belts sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use in motor vehicles sliould meet certain safety standards. This 
propo^I is wholeheartedly endorsed by the American ifedical As¬ 
sociation as being consistent with its continuing policy of empliasizing 
the need for safety equipment and safety in design of all automobiles. 

I would like to take a few moments to review for you tlie activities 
and policies of the association with respect to the use of automobile 
belts. The American Medical Association first took official action 
in regard to seat belts in June 1954, when its house of delegates 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Americait Hedical Association recommeinis to motor car 
manufacturers of America that they consider equipping all automobiles with 
safety belts and, furthermore, that they give increasing emphasis to safety in 
design of all automobiles. 

In June 1955 the association approved a resolution urging a record¬ 
ing of information on original accident reports to determine if auto* 
mobiles involved in accidents were equipjied with seat belts and to 
learn if the seat belts were in use at the time of accident. 

The house of delegates, in June 1955 adopted a resolution urging tlie 
State medical societies to establish traffic safety committees. 

In June of 1961 the house of delegates voted to commend the maior 
automobile manufacturers for their cooperation and major contribu¬ 
tion to the public health in installing seat belt anchorages as standard 
equipment^ for the front seats of all 1962 model passenger carrier 
motor vehicles. 

In November 1961 the house of delegates adopted the foUowins: 
resolution; 

Resolved, That the house of delegates of the American ^ledlcal Association 
urge every physician in the United States to nse seat belts, and that the members 
of this house, the officers and the members of the board of trustees, of the com¬ 
mittees and councils, and the emrdoyees of the Americnn Medico i Association 
set a good example in this matter by the use of seat belts in their own cars. 

The most recent action of the house of delegates took place in June 
1962 when the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the wearing of seat belts materially reduces the number of serious 
and fatal automobile Injuries: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That this house of delegates reaffirm Us past actions in encouraging 
the use of automobUe seat belts; and be It further 
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R^$Qlv^d, TMt tba American Medical A^ociatlon, In furtherance of these 
efforts, respeetfully urges the automobile manufacturers to make seat belts, 
approted by the Boeiety of Automotive EnglneerSi standard equipment on all 
automobiles* 

The American Medical Association^ through its various publica¬ 
tions, has undertaken a continuing educational program directed both 
to its membei's and the public. 

The magazine, Today’s Health, which is tlie association’s magazine 
designed for providing health information to the public, has carried 
several feature articles on the value of seat belts. The Journal of the 
AAIA has published the results of scientific studies, and the AAIA 
News has carried many articles on successful local seat belt pro^ams. 
Since 1954 the association has reiterated its support of seat belt pro¬ 
grams many times. The American Medical Association, the National 
Safety Council^ and the U,S. Public Health Service began in 1958 a 
national educational campaign encouraging tlie use of seat belts. This 
campaign is continuing. A joint publication, ^‘Seafc Pelts Save Lives,” 
has ^en widely distributed in this country. 

Representative copies of these publications have been filed with the 
clerk of this committee and I would request insofar as feasible tliat 
these articles and pamphlets be considered part of my testimony and 
made a part of the record of this hearing, 

I would also like to commend to the committee’s attention the publi¬ 
cation ^'Seat Belts for Passenger Cars,” published in 1961 by the Amer¬ 
ican Automobile Association of Washington, D.C, This is publica¬ 
tion No, 3849, 

On pages 15 and 16 it lists the present specifications for seat belts of 
the General Services Administration and the Society for Automotive 
Engineers. Moreover, there is listed on pages 17,18, and 19 the speci¬ 
fications of over 20 presently manufactured oeltSj including their price 
and size and other pertinent information eoncernmg them, 

Mr. Rogeks of Florida. Without objection then, the ‘^Seat Belts for 
Passenger Cars” pamphlet will be made a part of the record. The 
other items will be put in the file for reference for the committee. 

Dr. Miller. Thank you, sir. 

(The pamphlet referred to follows:) 

Seat Bixts for Passe3S’geii Cars 
(No, S84a) 

Copyright. 1961—Traffic Engineering and Safety Department, American Auto¬ 
mobile Association, Wasblngtoiir D,0. 

SEAT BELTS FOR PASSENGER CAES 

I, Carreot Intereet and to port® nee. 

II. Polldee of aaClonnl orgonlisatioiis, 
ni. Elfcetlveoeee of »e&t belts, 

IV. The u»ie of seat belts, 

V. LepInlAtlOD, 

VI. The causes and methods of reducing liijtirlea in a crash stop. 

Yll. Retteorch stodies aod reports, 

VIII, Standards aad apeclficndoni, 

IX. MonufiiCturerK of seat belts* 

X. Recent magaslne articles on seat belts. 

1, CURREKT IKTf:aERT IN BEAT BELTS 

With S8,200 people killed and 1,400,000 Injured in traffic accidents during 
1960, there naturally la widespread public interest in any method or device 
which will reduce the severity of these accidents. Seat belts fall into this 
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category. A coordinated campaign faroriug the Installation of seat belts was 
launched by the American Medical Association* the U.S. I^iiblie Health SendcCi 
and the National Safety Connell in November 1958. Much research has been 
done* but there is still much left to do. This report ia an eHort to present 
factual information that is available on this subject for persons Interested in 
purchasing seat belts or In further study. 


n. rouciEg OF kational oroanizatiokb 


Several organizations have a definite interest in standards for seat belts 
and in the use of seat belts. Policies of some of these organizations are given 
below: 


i. American AutomoUle ABsociaUon, 171$ Q Street D.O. 

The American Automobile Association has not taken a stand directly related 
to seat belts. However, the AAA iwlicies in effect January 1, 1901, included 
the following statement: 

The AAA urges adoption of a national research program giving 
major emphasis to most warranted researches including continued crash injury 
studies with the objective of safer ^packaging* of drivers and passengers as 
part of the basic design of motor vehicles.'* 

E Ameriean College of Surgeons, 40 East Erie Street, Chicago, III 

The Board of Regents of the American College of Surgeons at its meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio* I'ebruary 19* 1955, approved the following resolution which 
is still in effect in 1961: 

*7le it resolved, That the Committee on Trauma of the American College of 
Surgeou.s request that the boards of regents of the college recommend to the 
motorcar manufacturers of America that they stress occupant safety as a basic 
factor in automobile design, to include (1) doors which will not open on 
Impact* (2) seats and cushions which will not become displaced on Impact* 
(3) energy absorbing interiors* (4) adequate safety belts or other passenger 
stabilizing devices that will resist impacts of at least 20 g’s." 

3. AmeiicffH Medical Association, SS5 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IlL 

In its meeting in San Francisco* June 21-^25, 1954, the reference committee 
on hygiene, public health, and industrial health offered the following resolution 
for adoption by the house of delegates: 

*^Rcsolv€d, That the American Medical Association recommends to motorcar 
manufacturers of America that they consider equipping all automobiles with 
safety belts and furthermore that they give increasing emphasis to safety in 
design of all automobiles." 

In addition to the passage of the above resolution at that time, the AMA has 
joined the national educational campaign, launched In November 1958, to pub¬ 
licize the beneficial use of seat belts in reducing traffic deaths and minimizing 
injuries. 


4. General Federation of Women^s Clubs, m4 N Street NW., Washington D/\ 

A nationwide “Women*s Crusade for Seat Belts" is being conducted by this 
organization wdth its goal and slogan "zi Million and One in ^61." 

This crusade is based on their opinion as stated by Mrs. B. Lee OKbirn* tlieir 
president: 

^‘Numerous studies of auto crash Injury cases have proved beyond doubt that 
the regular use of automobile seat belts can materially reduce the possibilities 
of si^ere^jury, disfigurement, and death. Club members will now^ enter into 
another of tlielr life.saving efforts by encouraging immediate installation of seat 
belts in personal and family car® " 


5. National Safety Council, ^25 North Alichigan Avenue. Chicago, III. 

In a policy Htatement adopted Ottober 10, 1953. and still in effect In 1961, the 
National Safety Council recommends the use of scat belts in motor vehicles 
recognizing that belts will not prevent accidents but that they may reduce the 
severity of injuries in certain types of crashes. 

The National Safety Council has Joined the national educational campaign* 
launched in November 1958, to publicize the beneficial use of seat belts in pre¬ 
venting traffic deaths and minimizing injuries 
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e. U.8. PiihJic nraftk Service, Dcuartment Of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Wduhini/tOfi, 

In Nuvetuber iai8 the Public IleaUb Service formnlly jninef! the American 
Jledicnl Ansocintiou and the Nntkmal Safety Ctmneil In a coDjienitive ciimimign 
to prevent deaths and reduce the severity of liijiiriea in tramc arcidents by greatly 
extending tlie use of seat belts. The basis of this campaign is the opinion given 
below: 

"Tile seat belt has been called the most called the most effective means immedk 
ately available to bring about drama tie reduction in the highway ataiident toll 
Since seat belt use Invotves the linnian elenieni In accidental deaths and injuries, 
and since acceptance of tiiis safety device involves behavioral changes which 
can be effected by Information and education techniques, ihiblic Health Service 
Is concerned with the promotion of seat belts.” 

HI. EFFECTIVENESS OF SEAT BELTS 

Considerable researc!! has been done on the subject. While much has been 
learned there is still gome dltTerence of opinion as to efrectiveness of seat belts. 
However, there Is more or less general agreement on the following principles; 

1. A restraining device, such as an a improved seat belt, can reduce the serious¬ 
ness of an injury In case of an accident, if so installed and worn that It pre¬ 
vents the person from being thrown against unyielding objects inside the car 
or from being thrown from the car against the i>iivement or other unyieldiug 
objects. An indiuna study of 405 fatal accidents, miule in 1054, revealefl that 
47 percent of the 616 people killed were ejected through the door. Seat lielts 
proved particularly etfectlTe in crashes at moderate speeds. (It is of interest 
to note that 45 percent of the fatal accidents occur at speeds under 40 miles 
lier hour.) The effectiveness of seat belts for crashes at excessive speeds Is more 
doubtful. But even if a driver is driving at a high speed when a crash looks 
imminent, he frequently has a chance to slow down before the collision occurs. 

2. In ease of an accident, the seat belt helps to restrain the driver behind 
the wheel so that he l>as better cont rol of the ear. 

3. Many [people report added comfort in driving since the seat belt holds 
them in place on turns and rough roads. 

4. In general, a satisfactory seat belt should have the following characteristics 
(a seat belt meeting these specifluatlfms sells for about $10): 

(a) It should he made for only one person. 

ih) The belt assembly should withstand a loop load of 4,000 pounds. This 
w^ould restrain a 200-ponnd man If a car going 30 miles per hour were uniformly 
decelerated (stopi»ed) In n distance of 1*^ feet, which is e<]uivalent to a force 
of 20 g.*s. (To protect against w'enr and deterioration, the initial strength of 
the belt webbing should be 3,000 pounds, equivalent to a loop strength of 6,000 
pounds.) 

(c) The belt should he at least 2 Inches wide. 

(d) The buckle should be of the quick-release type. It should release with 

a force of less than 45 pnnnds after a loop load of 4.000 pounds has been applied 
and then reduced to 250 pounds. It should be simple so it can be threaded In 
only one way. ^ ^ ^ 

5. The belt should be properly installed. The anchorage to the floor or frame 
of the car shoidd withstand n total loop load pull of 4,000 pounds. Each side of 
the belt should go straight back and make an angle of approximately 45" with 
the floor of the car. The belt should flt comfortably and limit hip movement 
to not over 4 inches. 

6. Obvlouslv. fl seat belt must he worn to he of any value. Because of the sught 
nuisance in hiickllng and unbuckling the belts, there is a tendency to avoid using 
them on short local trips. If money is spent on a sent belt instnllation. the belt 
should be used at all times. (In lf‘58, 66 pen^ut of nil fatal accidents took 
place within 2.5 miles of the drivers* residences.) Buckling seat l>e!ts on enter¬ 
ing the car should become as much a part of the routine before starting as 
checking traflic or turning on tlie ignition. This may require fretiuent reminders 
on the part of the driver to the passengers. 

7. Is the Installation of seat belts justified economically? For 1960 the na¬ 
tional Safety Connell has estimated the total cost of motor vehicle injuries and 
deaths to lie $6,500 million or about $D3 for each motor vehicle on the highway. 
This includes wages lost betTiuse of death or injury, medical expenses, prop¬ 
erty damage, overhead cost of Insurance. In deciding whether or not to install 

SS603r-^^-a 
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seat beltSt the Indhidual will have to balanc?e the cost of a seat belt liista nation 
against the iiossible reduction iu the average of $93 cost of injuries ner car ner 
year * 

8. How do the Xation^s Insurance companies view seat belts? if the seat belt 
reduces the seriousness of injury In case of collision» It tollowa that the use of 
seat belt should reduce the claims paid by Insurance eoiupanies and thus rates 
to policyholdera. Some insurance companies are taking this Into consideration 
as follows: 

(a) Industrial Ind^nitu Oo-t 155 Samome Street, San Francisco, CaUf. 

A lO'percent reduction la given on bodily injury, property damage, medical 
payments and commercial, subject to a maximum discount of $15, when the 
insured automobile is equipped with scat belts, 

(&) Standard Insurance Co., Post Office Bom 1051, Tulsa, Okla. 

A lO-percent retluction in premiums is given to drivers who have seat belts in¬ 
stalled iu the front seats of tlieir car. This credit applies only in the State of 
Okiahoma, 

rv, A 8UEVEY OP THE USE OF SEAT SELTS 


In connection with the campaign of the American Medical Association, the 
National Safety Council and the U.S. Public Health Service to promote the use 
of seat belts as a safety device for the reduction of injury and death due to auto¬ 
mobile accidents the following surveys and Btatisties have been accumulated ^ 
‘Tn a nationwide poll conducted in May and June of 19G1 in 47 States and the 
District of Columbia in connection with the national vehicle safety-cheek 
program it w-as learned by the Auto Industries Highway Safety Committee tliat 
of the 757,164 vehicles Included 3,3 percent, or 24,897, were etjulpped with seat 
belts. Seventydhree percent of the drivers of the 24,897 vehicles so equipped 
resiwndetl to the survey regarding seat belt use: (1) Always use seat belt, 34 5 
percent; (2) use on long trips only, 37.3 percent; (3) seldom use seat belt, 2JH 
percent/ 

''Nearly identical accidents in 22 States have been studied, Heducthm in 
Injury and deaths to those who wore belts is signidcant. Seat belts are resrion* 
Sible for one*third to two-thirds fewer injuries and up to four-flfUis fewer 
deaths. 


jh. researchers have found that three out of four belt owners were using 

their belts when involved in an accident/* * 

Despite this optimistic data from Ford Motor Co., ^‘according to a recent 
National Safety Council survey, of the people that purchase and install belts onlv 
3S.8 percent always use them, 43,7 percent use them sometimes, and 12.6 percent 
use t hem occa slona 1 i y." ’ 

'Tn Investigations of 699 accidents Involving a driver wearing a seat belt, Cali¬ 
fornia highway patrolmen reported that in their opinion injury had been pre¬ 
vented among 42.2 i^rcent, mitigated among 16.2 percent, death prevented among 
percent and no effect for 36.5 jtercent. They thought the seat belt aggravated 
Injury among 4 percent and caused no deaths. 

*'Jn California, a State considered to be ahead of most of the rest of the 
^ California Highway Patrol and the 

Automotive Crash Injury Research of Cornell University reported that only 3.G 
percerxt of o4,348 accidents involving automobiles had seat belts. Of the 1,974 
did have seat helm the belts were not iu use at the time of the accidents 
In 63.3 percent of the cases.' * 


As reported by the Nalional Safety Council “none of the 442 motorists kille<l 
during the July 4, 1960, holiday wore belts. Investigators stated deflnitel.v 
that iu 4*. percent of the crashes which did not involve a p^estrlau, belts 
wuld have preveuted death. In another 20 percent investigators felt that 
seat belts probably would have saved the victims^ Jives' 


Auto Industrlea Hlgbwny Siifoty Committee, 


5 "Sent Belt Installation and Use Poil.' 

Aug. I a, in'll. 

HlgWsy IwproTement DPpartment. 

I Medical ARsovlntlon. JuJv IMO. 

Ih'lta,” by .lofen XnlKbitt. Trnfflc Safetv. Mov IMl 
A Seat Belt May Sare \osr Life/’ by Tom Mahoaey, TralBe Safety, March'l&Gl?* 
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“State noltce cars of 32 States have belts and 11 States require 
all S a'^eucies to have them. The U S Fomt Service has used seat belts 

ZTeXau cars lu Callforaia 

and eelerM othef Itales are taking similar acUoa. In the Armed Forces many 

i August l&DO of the motor vehicle fl^t 

SS/mAuimite. tctoni*!. 513,““,;;E;v’'Sl\hli'''i79SSSSt 

A S w or 10-3 I*-’"'. “““> “* 

O. 35.3 „»»1. ,« 

sr.S?3)T5jJ!Si.'oV«S..K“b«r^^^^^ 

V, tEGTSlATION (AS OF AUGUST IT, IftSU 

With the greatly Increased interest in seat belts during tlie y®"!.* 
thii deplsion of the live major automobile manufacturers to equip all 1^- 
m^el cars wllh wat beu anchorage points, has come the need for pr^ctmg 
the Dublle from inferior products. As a result, several 

laUon covering the sale and use of seat belts. This legislation is briefly sum- 

Uflilfomio —iVfter January 1, 1062, all new autos sold or used in California 
must be equipped with seat belt anchorage points for the two front sehts- All 
be"ts soitUa California must be of a tn* approved by the department of motor 
vehicles The latest approved list of belts was published m January 
ConnccticHt.—No new motor vehicle may be sold or registered after 
1 1962 without anchorage units for at least the two front sea^. J^**®-*® 
musVbe able to support a loop strength load of 4,000 imuods. All belts sold in 
Connecticut must have a loop strength of at least 4,000 pounds and be releasable 

*‘iJistrfcl'of (^f«mb“u^^IfT vehicle has seat belts, they must be installed ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer’s instruction for that vehicle to pass inspection. 

i/icftifffirt_AH private passenger vehicles manufactured after January 1, 

must have brM or bills for the attaehmeat of seat belts in the two front 
seats in order to be salable. The State of MicMgnn has standards for seatJbeUs 
sold or Installed, webbing strength of at least 2,250 pounds, and assembly strengtn 

forfc*—As of October 1, 1902, any new veliicle sold in New York must 
have knockouts or points of attachment for seat belte, ^ 

North Carolinu,^BBltn must meet SAE standards and are listed by the State, 

This list is available upon request, . 

North Bakoia .—Recommentis but does not require the tensile strength of pelts 
to he at least 4,000 pounds and that seat belts be anchored to the frame of Lfie 

Seat belt brackets are required on all new' cars sold or operated in Ohio 

^he^ are State requirements for heists, includ^ hi the Fenn- 
svlvanla Vehicle Code, stating that they must meet SAE standards for belts and 
be of the floorboard mountiitg type, A list of aiiprov^ belts is 

Publishes regulations governing the installation and ^le of seat belts. 
Vtr^intff,~PubUshea a list of seat belts approved for sale and use In \ irgima. 


• *‘EiiFhtTOD Mile* of Sent BeltSi*'* bv Rlcbord Williford, TralRc Snfety, . 

^ -riLi Report of the Survey of Safety ^l^tiooftl 

National SofJty Coondl Members*'" prepnred by TrnlEc Operations Division, National 

Safety Connell, August 19f*0. 
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S'”*® commission on 

li (8CT«t*ijf.-_A liill rmmiring scat belts In tile two front sents of nil imo ninitoi 

The Departinpirt of motor veliJclea In the following States 

IV. THE CAUSES AKD METHODS OF REDUCING INJURT IN A CRASH STOP 

TiT*'®,"''® *hree factors Involved In injury sustained in a traffic nceident- 
(stop).^’^ automobile and the oeeupants must deeclerate 

«,SS'lSn ■" - »?.aj ,s 

»5ESE"r~ 

The injury is generally caused by excessive force amilied to n smsiiio^ 

rnSH Tr^So^ 

w^rd ntoHoS ' 1 ^ l^TfoAKame mal mtaTwas' 

®““ 0® reduced if tiie stopping force aptilied to the hortv 
can h^educed by increasing the stopping distance. ^ 

foT.^ « ? go*ng 30 miles jier hour, collide, they do not ston instriTi 

®’*^u *"'■ *“"»« distance front the point 

is ^ average stopping force of 20 g.V If the car weHmd Vom 
stopping force should be 00.000 pounds (20X3 000) ’ If 
fnr^^a.r^?^ ^ “i®” stopped in a distance of fiet. the average stonnine 

is 

As a nrartl’Mf mntfe!."';?’ *0'^®^-“* are increased accordinVv. 

»n.ysK,'.?rSi,'!,rsr^^^^ 

E”,”®!: t'"'® rar ““7 he stopped and the instniment panel roav “give” 

?fi foehL h^roPant is then actt.ally brought to a stop in 2 fnches imtead of 

1^- Stopping force Is ISO r/s (0x 201 instesd nf m 

lislon. If a iDO-pound person Is brought to a comnlete ston frmn tvi?w 
hour tn 2 Inches, the stopping force Is then 2T.000 pounds USD Xl^^K ^ 
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This mathematical analysis applies If the car Is slou tnl down at a uniform rate. 
Unfortunately, In a crash the deceleration is not uniform and the maximum de¬ 
celeration may be several times the average deceleration. This Is what causes 
the severe damage. 

Obviously, the seriousness of injury can be reduced by reducing the stopping 
force and this can be reduced only by increasing the distance during which the 
occupant of the vehicle Is stopiied. This can be done in two ways: (1) Using 
seat belts that slow the occupant down as the car slows down ; (2) Using energy- 
absorbing material on the Interior of the car to increase the distance the occupant 
uses to stop in after he hits the Interior surface of the car. 

Assuming that the occupant is stopped in a given distance by a certain total 
force, the pressure applied to any part of the body depends on the area over which 
tlie force is applied. This why injuries are greater when the occupant is stopped 
by the end of the steering column or knob on the instrument panel. If the occu¬ 
pant is stopped by the steering wheel or a padded instrument panel, then the 
stopping force is applied over a larger area of the body and consequently the force 
per square inch of body surface is reduced. 

In summary, forces causing bodily injury in a collision may be reduced by 
the following steps: 

1. Building the package (the car body) strong enough so it will not collapse, 
crushing the contents (the occupants). 

2. Constructing the body, including doors that will stay closed, to prevent 
the oc'cupauts from being thrown out of the car against some solid object. Doors 
should oi»en easily after a crash so the occupants can get out 

3. Restraining the occupant so that he will decelerate with the car instead 
of hitting the interior of the car, thus reducing g. or the stopping force. 

4. Designing the interior of the car so that when the occupant is thrown 
forward he will come in contact with larger areas, thus reducing the stopping 
force per s(|uare inch. 

5. Using energy-absorbing material on surfaces the occupant is likely to hit 
so as to Increase the distance during which deceleration takes place and thus 
reduce the stopping force. This also applies to a seat belt which exerts a stop¬ 
ping force on the body. 

vn. RESEARCH STUDIES AND RfIPOBTS 

A number of organizations have conducted extensive research on seat belts. 
Some of the more Important rei>orts are listed below: 

1. American Society of Safety Engineers, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

2. Crysler Corp.. Detroit, Mich. 

3. Cornell University Medical College, Automotive Crash Injury Research, 316 
East Gist Street, New York, N.Y.: 

‘‘Annual Ueimrt,” April 1,1954, to March 31.1955,16 pages. 

“A Study of Crash Injury Patterns as Related to Two Periods of Vehiculai 
De.sign.” March 1955,18 pages. 

“A Study of Automobile Doors Opening Under Crash Condition,” by J. Moore and 
Boris Tonrln. August 1954. 

‘‘Aircraft Safety Belts; Their Injury Effect in Human Bodies,” by Hugh 
Della ven. 

‘‘A Sample Reliability Study,” by J. O. Moore, et al., January 1955,20 pages. 

“Seat Belts ‘Operation Follow-Up*,” 1958. 

‘‘Safety Belt Effectiveness in Rural California Automobile Accidents,” by B. 

Tourln and J. W. Garrett, February 1960. 

“A Report on Safety Belts to California Legislature,” by B. Tourln and J. W. 
Garrett, February 1960. 

4. Cornell Aeronautical I^aboratory, Inc., Post Office Bo.x 235, Buffalo, N.Y.: 

“Kinematics of Human Body Under Crash Conditions,” by Edward R. Dye, Clin¬ 
ical Orthopaedics No. 8, 1956, J. B. Lipplncott & Co. 

5. Ford Motor Co., Traffic Safety and Highway Improvement Department, the 
American Rond, Dearborn, Mich.: 

“Safety Belts Saves Lives,” 5 pages. 

“Safety in Automotive Transportation,” by Robert H. Fredericks, 9 pages, June 
23. 1958. 
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"Crash Studies of Modern Care With Unitized Structure," by R. H. Fredericks 
and R. W. Connor, J) pages, August 1D60. 

"Frontiers in Traffic Safety," by Fletcher N. Platt, 4 pages, 

6, Indiana State I^olice, Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind, 

"Auto Crash Injury Research Annual Reiiort,-' October 1,1054,11 pages, 

"Crash and Live," 23 pages, 

7, Motor Vehicle Research, Inc*, Newmarket, South Lee, N.H. 

"An Engineering Pilot Study To Determine the Conuiarative Injury Potential 
of Steering Wheel Assembly Design,” by Andrew J. White, June 1055, 22 pages* 
"The role of Safety Belts in the Motorist"s Safety" by Andrew J. White, Clinical 
Orthopaedics No* 0,1957,13 pages, J. B. Lippincott & Co* 

"Motor Veliiele Research Report No. 3—Seat Belts,” 195S* 

8* Society of Automotive Engineers, 485 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y*: 

"Motor Vehicle Seat Belt Installation," SAE recommended practice No. TR-ITT, 
March 1900. 

"SAE Handbook Supplement TR-219, Motor Vehicle Seat Belt AsHernblies— 
SAE J4, SAE Standard," advance issue for 19<»2. 

“Human Factors of Crash Protection in Automobiles,” by John P* Stapp and 
Sidney T* Lewis, SAE preprint No, 764, June 1956. 

"Evaluation of Lap-type Automobile Safety Belt With Rereferenee to Uuman 
Tolerance," by John P* Stapp & D. L. Endfield, SAE pajier No* C2A, June 1958* 
“Automobile Barrier and Rear-End Collision Performance,” by D* M. Severy 
and J* R* Jlathewson, SAE preprint No. 62C, June 1958* 

“Automobile Side-Impact Collisions," by D. M* Severy and J, H. Mathewsou, 
Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers, SP 174, 62 pages, 1960. 
“Automobile Head-On Collisions, Series III," by J. H. Mathewsum, D* M* Severy 
and A* W. Siegel, Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 

1960* 

9. University of California at Angeles, Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering, Department of Engineering, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

"Automobile Impact Research,” by J. H. Mathewson and D* M, Severy, Trans¬ 
actions, National Safety Council, v. 28,1954, pp. 93-101. 

“Automobile Barrier ImpactSp Series II,” by D. M. Severy and J. H. Matliewaon, 
Clinical Orthopaedics No* 8, fall 1956. pp* 275-300, J. B* Lippincott & Co* 
“Technical Pindings From Automobile Impacts Studies," by D. M. Severy and 
J. H. Mathewson, Jamiary 1956. 

"Crashworthiness of Automobile Seat Belts ” by n.M* Severy, J. H* hlathewsor 
and A. W. Siegel, hearing before a subc(»mmittee of the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 85th Cong,, August 
19*57, pp. 1*57-180. 

"Photographic Instrumentation for Collision Injury Research," by D, hi. Severy, 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, v* 67, No* 2, 
February 1958, pp* 69-77 (reprint 6S). 

"Automobile HeacLOn Collision, Series II.” by D. M* Severy, J. H. Mathewson 
and A* W. Siegel. SAE transactions, v. 67, pp. 238-262,1959* 

“Auto Crash Studies,” by D* M* Severy, J. H. Mathewson and A* W. Siegel, 
report 59-10, January 1959. 

"Automobile Collisions on Purpose," by D. M. Severy, Journal of the Human 
Factors Society, November 1960* 

10* II*S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C.: 

"Operation Scat Belt ” by Barry Miller, M.D., John Switzer, M.P.H,, Jerry 
Seabury, M.S.W., William McGraw. Joy Jaegling, R.N*, and Virginia McCIena- 
haa, California’s Health v* 17. No* 1, July 1959. 

“Introduction Seat Belts " by Alvin R. Leomard, M*D., M.P.H., Alberta W. Parker, 
M.IX, and Barry Miller. M,D*, Public Health Reports, v. 75, No* 4, April 19(10. 
Film: “Safety Through Seat Belts,” obtainable free from M* White. Chief, In¬ 
formation Service Division of Accident Prevention, Public Health Service, 
Washington, B.C, 

11. American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill*: 
"Seat Belts: Safe or Hazardous?" by E. E, Fales, Jr,* reprint from Today’s 
Health, October 1958. 
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"Seat Belts: No Longer Why, But Why NotT’ by J. Wilfred Gagen. reprint from 

Tutlay’s Ilealtli, July l9t50- 

vm; STAiVDAtDS AND ePECIFICAHOWe 

Standards for safety products are generally desirable where the quality can¬ 
not be readily detei mined by inspection on the part of tlie purchaser, beat belts 
fur passenger cars are reiattveiy new and all types have been put on the maiket. 
Essentially, a good seat belt should wide enough to minimize Injury to the 
individual; it should he strong enough; and it should be securely anchored to 
the frame of floor of the car and buckle should he opened with a minimum 
of force aftt*r the erashload is applied. The sp^H-dflcations which have been 
prepared attempt to cover most of these points. 

t. Civil Aeronautics Administration, U,B, Department of Commerce, Washington 

^^Specifications Initlaliy adopted on July 1, 1950, apply to belts used on civil 
aircraft- The current isue is Safety Belt Technical Standard Oriier C-22idl 
copies of which may be obtained fiom the Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, 
B,C- 

‘"The complete one-person belt assembly is required to have a minimum rated 
strength of l,o00 pounds. For this test, the ends of the belt are attached to 
the stationary and movable heads of the testing machine. These heads shall 
separate at a maximum rate of t inches per minute under no load. With the 
assemble in axial alinemeut, and all precautions taken to prevent eccentric 
Umding, it shall be applied to at least 1,500 pounds. After removal of the load, 
the webbing and stitching shall show no signs of failure or weakenii g and the 
metal componenta shall .^how no permanent deformation. The total allowable 
slippage in the adjusting arrangement or the quick release mechanism shall not 
exceed 1 Inch. 

“The webbing for n one^persou belt shall have minimum breaking strength 
50 percent greater than the minimum temsile load for w’hich the belt is to be 
rated. If approval is intended for the minimum rating stated above, the 
webbing must have a tensile strength of 1,500X1.5=2,250 iMiunds, 

“The safety belt nssemhly shall be adjustable and shall include an easily 
operable, quick release mechanism w*hich will permit tlie wearer to release 
himself easily under a load slmiiiatiiig the wearer hanging in the belt. For 
this test a load of 2,^0 pounds Is applied by means of a body block to a 36-tnch 
belt length assembly suspended between anchorage fittings which are 20 inches 
apart horizontally. The load is tlven relieved to 250 pounds at^which time the 
quick release mechanism shall be operable at no more than a 45-pound pull ap- 
pliefl in the direction which w'ould normally actuate the release. The total 
slippage in the quick release mechanism shail not exceed 1 Inch and after re¬ 
moval of the loads, It shall show no signs of failure or sufficient permanent de¬ 
formation to prevent operation of the release. 

“The webbing width shall be at ‘.east ± Vie after all necessary manufac¬ 
turing processes and shall pass a prescribed flame resistance test.*^ 

f. .^mcricart Standards Association, 70 East 4^th Street, Neic Fork, 

Whenever there is general agreement that an “American standard** is needed, 
the American Standards Association organizes a committee with representatives 
of all interested organizations. In this way, any standard finally adopted Is 
likely to have wide general acceptance. 

On November 30, iai4, the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies re^ 
quested the American Standards Association to initiate a project on specifica¬ 
tions for auto seat belts. Three meetings were held—June t, 1955, December 20, 
1955, and IHIarch 2a, 1956. While most of the organizations Interested thought 
an “American standard*' was desirable, members representing the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the Automobile Association did not believe the project 
should be initiated. The question submitted to the Highway Traffic Standards 
Board of the ASA was for Imllot vote. It was decided that there was not 
a consensus of opinion in favor of an ASA standard, so no standard w^as 
developed. 
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3. Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., Post Office Box 2S5, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The loop strength of the belt, huckle, iind nttnebiuents, when installed, should 

have a breaking strength of at least 3.000 iiounds. After a 3,000 iM.und load has 
been ajiplied and then reduced to 2.'rf) [wunds, the buckle should oiien with less 
than 40 iM)Uud8 of force. The seat belt should be anchored in a manner that will 
transmit the full force of the belt to a load carrying iwrt of the car without 
causing iwruiancnt deformation. The tip should be Impregnated with plastic 
and molded. Only one iwrson should he suiiported by one belt. The seat belt 
In use should make an angle of approximately 40“ with the horizontal plane 
and should fall in vertical planes appro.\iuiutely parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the car. The belt should be worn snugly so as to limit forward hip movement 
to not over 4 inches. 

4. General Services Administration, Federal Supply Service, Oeneral Services 

liuiidinff, Washinyton, 1),C. 

The General Services Administration has Issued the Federal specification 
“Belt: Seat. I»asj<eiiger TyiK*. Autcmiotive” No. JJB-185a dated January 19, 1960 
and tiie Federal standard “Belt: Seal, I'a.ssenger Tyi)e, Automotive, Methods of 
Installation” No. llOa dated January 10. 1960. The puhllcatlon No. JJB-185a 
Is available from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 2o, D.C. for 
10 cent.s each and the latter pami)hlet for 5 cents each. * * 

A brief outline of these si)ecitication.s is tabulated below: 


Belt specification 


Width of webbing_ 

Tensile strength of webbing_ 

Maximum elongation of webbing_ 

Loop strength of (*omplete assembly_ 

Maximum force to release buckle_ 

Maximum slippage in buckle under load, 

Type of buckle required_ 

Thickness of reinforcing plate_ 

Area of reinforcing plate_ 


- inio to 2^10 inches. 

. 4,000 pounds. 

.. 25 i)ercent with 2,500-pound 
load. 

- 5,000 i>ounds. 

- 45 pounds with 100-pound loop¬ 

load. 

- 1 inch. 

.. Metal to metal. 

- Mo inch. 

.. 4 square inches. 


Installation requirements.—(1) The belt half with the release mechanism 
buckle should be installrKl on the side nearest the center of the car. 

(2) Holes in metal .should be no more than ^^2 of an inch larger than the bolts 
for which they are drilled. Lock nuts or loc*k washers should be used. 

(3) With the seat In the rear-most iiosition and the belt in use, the angle the 
belt makes with the floor should not be over 75®. 


5. Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., JjSS Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. has recommended practice (SAE- 
J4) revised in June 1961 and bulletin “Motor Vehicle Seat Belt Installations” 
Issuetl in March 1960. 

A brief outline of these specifications is tabulated below: 
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Belt spedflcatiOM 

Width of webbing_ 1%'' plus. 

Tonsil strength of webbing- 4,000 pounds. 

Muxiuium elongation of webbing-25 percent with 2,500-pound load. 

Loop strength of complete assembly- 4,000 iHtunds. 

Maximum force to release buckle_45 pounds with 250'pound loop 

load. 

Maximum slippage in buckle under load-1 inch. 

Installation specifications. —(1) Anchor to adequate structures such as frame 
or floor pan but not to seat. 

(2) When worn, the belt should pull downward and rearward at about 45 
degrees and the two ends should be parallel. 

(3) Use reinforcing plates with **U” or ‘T* bolts. 

(4) Follow manufacturer's instructions for threading belt through attach¬ 
ments. 

IX. MANUFACTURERS OF SEAT BELTS 

The list of seat belt manufacturers given below is for information only and in 
no way represents endorsement or approval by the American Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation. Specifications are also include] when they were furnished by the manu¬ 
facturer. The following key explains the specifications given. 

A. Model number. 

B. Retail price of one belt for front seat. 

C. Width of belt in inches. 

D. I^iip strength of belt In pounds. 

E. The per(‘ent of elongation under 2.500-pound load. 

F. The tyi)e of bolt, *‘U*\ “eye" or plain. 

0. Diameter of bolt used to attach to floor pan in inches. 

H. Diameter of washer for attaching to floor pan In Inches. 

I. The approval of belts meeting the specifications of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Inc., and the General Services Administration are indicated as 
follows: 

SAE—Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. 

GSA—General Services Administration. 


88003—62-1 
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X. RECENT HAOAZINE ARTICLES ON SEAT BELTS 

“The Seat Belt: A Controversy*’ by J. O. Moore, The Traffic Institute of North¬ 
western University, Traffic Digest & Review, April lOnO. 

“Truth About Auto Seat Belts,** Changing Times, October 1057. 

“Seal Belts Hold in Actual Crashes,’* Automotive Crash Injury Research in¬ 
formation release. Traffic Safety. June 1058. 

“Three Xutiouul Groups Launch Seat Belt Drive,” Traffic Safety, February 
1059. p. 21. 

*‘Scat Belts Catch On” by Murray D. Segal, Traffic Safety, November 1050. 
“Smart Drivers Use Seat Belts (fact sheet),** Traffic Safety, May 1050, pp. 1 «, 19. 
“Enough .Nonsense About Seat Belt Standards” by Murray D. Segal, Traffic 
Safety, May IIKK), p. 14. 

“Seat Belts Work.” Traffic Safety, February 1000. 

“S<‘at Belts On Camera” by Richard Willford. Traffic Safety, June 1000. 

“Auto Sent Belts,” Consumers Report. February 1000. 

“Some .Average Drivers Tell Why They Don't Wear Safety Belts” by John Nais- 
bitt. Traffic Safety. May 1001. 

“Do Seat Belts Need a Crusade?” Journal of American Insurance, May 1001. 
“Installation and Use of Seat Belts,” Traffic Safety, August 10(»1, pp. 22. 2:i. 
“A Safety Belt May Save Your Life,” by Tom Mahoney, Traffic Safety. March 
1001 . 

Earl Allqaier. 
Naomi Maroous. 

September 22.1001. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. May I ask vou one question here? Are the 
standards of GSA and SAE the same f 
Dr. Miller. Not precisely; very close indeed, sir. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Thank you. 

Dr. Miller. We believe that it is in the public interest to estab¬ 
lish minimum safety standards for seat belts. The educational cam¬ 
paign by the American Medical Association, the National Safety 
Council, and the U.S. Public Health Service, the efforts of the Ad¬ 
vertising Council, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
automobile manufacturing industry, other national groups, and the 
many local organizations such as chambers of commerce participating 
in seat belt promotion have lead to a spectacular increase in the in¬ 
stallation and use of belts. 

Legislation in Wisconsin, now in effect, and legislation in New York, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and Mississippi, making mandatory the in¬ 
stallation of seat belts in the front seat of passenger automobiles, will 
result in a substantial increase in the number of vehicles equipped 
with seat belts. 

The individual purchaser or user of seat belts has neither the tech¬ 
nical kimwledgo nor the equipment to test a seat belt in order to de¬ 
termine its safety. The indivdual purchaser of a seat belt should 
have the assurance that his seat belt meets certain minimum standards. 

He can be protected only by the development of minimum perform¬ 
ance standards and the establishment of a testing and inspection sys¬ 
tem which will insure that only seat belts meeting or exceeding pre¬ 
scribed safety standards are available for purchase. It w’oulJ l>e a 
tragedy indeed if the lifesaying purposes of this device should be 
frustrateci by the sale of inferior and ineffective belts. 

We believe that it is quite proper that the authority for the estab¬ 
lishment of seat belt safety standards should be delegated by the 
Congress to the Secretary of Commerce. We would recommend, 
however, that the standards to be prescribed by the Secretary shoulci 
be adopted only after the Department of Commerce has consulted 
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with knowledgeable, professional personnel in the United States, in¬ 
cluding representatives of the Public Health Service, the General 
Services Administration, private industry, the Society of Automotive 
En^>;ineers, the National Safety Council, and the American Medical 
Association. 

All of these individuals and groups have a demonstrated expertise 
and a continuing concern over the efficiency and effectiveness of seat 
l^lts sold in interstate commerce. The American Medical Associa¬ 
tion stands ready to cooperate in every way with the Secretary of 
Commerce in this endeavor. 

I would like to thank you again for the opportunity to present the 
views of the physicians of America on this important legislation. If 
the members of the committee have any questions, we would now be 
most pleased to attempt to answer. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Thank you very much. Dr. Miller. 

Mr. SciiEN’CK. No questions except to thank l)r. Miller for the fine 
statement. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Doctor, we are very grateful to you for ap¬ 
pearing here. This has been most helpful and I know the commit¬ 
tee takes great satisfaction in seeing the fine cooperation that the 
American Medical Association is giving this subject because it is help¬ 
ful in more ways than one, not only for helping us set necessary stand¬ 
ards on which I am sure you will be asked to consult with the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce as stated by the previous witness, but also the edu¬ 
cation program that the American Sledical Association is conducting 
and the publications that you have shown here are certainly beginning 
to make the public aware of this whole problem. 

We are very grateful for the help of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation in stressing the importance of seat belts to the safety of the 
driving public. 

Dr. AIiller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The American Medical 
Association is most pleased that the Congress is looking into this 
problem of safety on oiir highways. 

Mr. R(xiers of Florida. Thank you very much. Dr. Miller. 

The next witness will be Dr. A. L. Chapman who is Chief of the 
Division of Accident Prevention of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Dr. Chapman, the committee will be pleased to receive your state¬ 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. I. CHAPMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION, U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. Chapman. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be here this 
morning. I must say that we had no advance knowledge that we 
would be called to testify, so I will give you our background and rec¬ 
ommendations ad seriatim. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Yes, that will be all right. I am sorry 
and I don t know how that happened. We will check into it because 
certainly you should have been notified of this. 

\ ou may also submit for the record any additional information 
that you desire. 

Dr. Cij-tVPMAN. Thank you very muclu 
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As YOU know, the Public Health Service cooperated witli the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association and the National Safety Council in promot¬ 
ing the widespread use of safety belts in automobiles. I think this 
campaign has obviously been successful and has resulted now in the 
inclusion of seat belts in the 1963 models of automobiles. 

The day may come when this will be extended to include all five 
positions in the car. Now we are faced with the problem of determin¬ 
ing whether the seat belts and their total installation is adequate and 
safe. 

I believe that the seat belt manufacturers are making a very sincere 
effort to produce good quality belts at the lowest possible cost. How¬ 
ever, there is always a need for policing of any product which deals 
with the safety of human beings. 

Therefore, I feel justified in stating that the Public Health Service 
does in fact support any measure which will tend to insure the safety 
quality of the various types of equipment which are installed in 
automobiles, and this would include tJie installation of safety belts. 

This will be particularly important as the sale of belts increases from 
its present growing level to the level established in some of the 
European countries where as many as 50 percent of the automobiles 
sold are eq^uipped with seat belts or lap straps. 

Other tnan to endorse the intent of this bill and assure you of the 
support and cooperation of the Public Health Service, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time I prefer to reserve any further comments for addition to 
the record. 

Mr. R(k;ers of Florida. Thank you very much, Dr. Chapman. 

Any questions? 

Mr. ScHENCK. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. We appreciate your appearing and the coop¬ 
eration in working together with Commerce, as I am sure you will 
be called upon to do. 

Dr. Chapman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida. Mr. Robert L. Davis, vice president, Davis 
Aircraft Products. 

We would be glad to hear you now, Mr. Davis. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. DAVIS, VICE PRESIDENT, DAVIS 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chainnan and members of the committee, my name 
is Robert L. Davis and I am vice president of Davis Aircraft Products. 

Personally and as a member of the American Seat Belt Council, I 
congratulate you and your committee for the continuing effort you are 
making to have motor vehicle use on our Nation’s highways safer. 

Mr. SciiENCK. If the gentleman will yield at that point, I think it 
might be well to put into Uie record at your convenience something 
descriptive about the American Seat Belt Council, as to who is included 
in that council and information as to its background competence to 
establish quality standards. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 28.) 

Mr. Da\ts. Also I applaud your desire and effort to have seat belts 
adequate in design and strength to prevent death or serious injury 
when motor vehicle accidents occur. 
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Ill my oninion, ILK. 134, the subject of today’s hearing, is legisla¬ 
tion needea in the public interest. Its purpose is to assure purchasers 
of seat belts sold or offered for sale in interstate commerce that the 
belts will conform to reasonable standards designed to make them ade¬ 
quate for the purpose for which they are intended. In this respect 
the purpose oi the bill is similar to the major objective of the Ameri¬ 
can oeat Belt Council. The council seeks to accomplish through vol- 
untar}' cooperation by members of the industry ivhat II.R. 134 is 
desired to accomplish by mandatory Federal regulation. 

ily experience in manufacturing and selling seat belts for motor 
vehicles convinces me that strict quality control during manufacture 
is essential if seat belts are to be adequate in an emergency. There is 
no margin of safety that permits inferiority or error in the manu¬ 
facture, installation, or use of seat belts. Because experience teaches 
us this, a number of .seat belt manufacturers created and maintain the 
American Seat Belt Council, the principal function of which is to lay 
down ground rules for quality control, to insist upon ob.servance of 
quality standards by frequent sampling and testing by a retained inde¬ 
pendent laboratory, and to supervise use of its lalxil so that purchasers 
of seat belts that bear it will know that the belts meet or surpas.s 
standards determined by the Society of Automotive Engineers to be 
adequate. 

By test as well as experience, we know that seat belts bearing the 
label of approval by the American Seat Belt Council are adequate for 
their intended purpose. We know that these belts, when properly 
installed and used, will save lives and prevent serious injury when 
motor vehicle accidents occur. 

Our major problem, however, is that not all manufacturers of seat 
belts pre.sently are members of tlie council, and since they are not, they 
do not have the services of our independent testing laboratory to super¬ 
vise quality control. 

We believe that among nonmembers, there are some who adhere to 
adeouate standards of quality, but there is no way either we or the 
public can be sure except through continuing quality control such as 
that provided by the council. There is no wav the car owner can be 
sure other than to look for and buy seat belts bearing the seal of ap¬ 
proval of the American Seat Belt Council. 

If all seat l>elt manufacturers were members of the council, there 
would be little need of legislation as provided in H.R. 134 because 
qualitj^ control through the council would provide broader cover¬ 
age and probably more intensive supervision than would be practical 
under this bill. 

However, since the council is unable at this time to provide total, 
nationwide supervision of seat l>elt quality due to the failure of some 
manufacturers to participate as members, it seems clear to me that 
regulations of seat belts sold or offered for sale in interstate commerce 
would 1^ in the public interest. 

Whether seat belt standards should be determined by the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce or by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare is a policy question that the Congress w’ill decide at the proper 
time. Some people seem to think that the public interest might be 
well served if such regulatory power were exercised by the latter be¬ 
cause the U.S. Public Health Service and members of the medical 
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profession at large have sliown intense interest in and have given 
strong support to nationwide use of seat belts on motor vehicles. 

I tliauk you for the opportunity given me to tell you about the im¬ 
portant work tliB Amencan Seat Belt Council is doing to achieve ob¬ 
jectives similar to those of ILR. 134. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, Tliaiik you veiy much, Mr, Davis. 

Any questions, Mr. SclienckI 

Mr. ScHENCK. No questions except that I hope you will supply that 
infoiTuation, 

Mr, Davis. Definitely. 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, Mr, Davis, if you will, do you think you 
could supply us a little information as Mr, Schenck has suggested on 
the council and its membership and how long it has been formed and 
exactly what it has accomplished for the record? 

Mr, Davis. Very definitely. 

Jfr, Rogers of Florida, Thank you. We appreciate your help. 

(The information requested of Mr. Davis w'us supplied by Mr, 
Federline and is as follows :) 

Wabhingiox^ D,C,. 24 ,1$G2, 

Hon, Keitneth A, Boherts, 

Chairman, Suhcnmniitiec on Health and flafetjft 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comntercet 
Home of RepreMeniativcSf 
Washington, 

Dear Representatwe Roberts : During the recent hearing on H.R, 134, a bill 
to provide Federal statidards for autoinoblle seat belts, Mr. Robert L, Davis, 
who was testifying on behalf of the Davis Aircraft Products Co., a manufaeturer 
of automobile seat belts and a member of the American Seat Belt Council was 
requested to flle with the subcommittee a statement of the purposes, activities, 
and membership of the council, which as safety counsel for the council^ I am 
pleased to do at Mr. Davis’ request. 

The American Seat Belt Council was organized in July liXSl for the purpose 
of having manufacturers of seat belts maintain a high standard of quality 
for their product. This is accomplished in the following ways: 

tiy Through voluntary agreement by council members to produce seat belts 
that will equal or surpass in quality the standards Used by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers for seat belt i>erff>rniance; 

(24 By engaging the services of a reputable, independent testing laboratory 
to lest freiiueiitly seat belts made by members of the council to determine 
whether or not as a minimum they eonform with SxVE standards; 

(3) By expelling from the council any member who fails or refuses to 
maintain seat belt quality at or above the standards fixed therefor by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers; 

(4) By permitting members who maintain quality at or above SAE standards 
to attach to their seat belts the seal of approval of the American Seat Belt 
Council certifying continuous quality control by testing to SAE standards; 

(5) By promoting public imderstandlng of the importance of looking for 
the seal of approval of the American Seat Belt Council when purchasing seat 
belts. 

Council roemhership includes manufacturers of components such as webbing 
and buckles os well as manufacturers and assemblers of seat belts. 

The Independent laboratory retained by the council for testing seat belts In 
accordance with SAE standards is the Robert W. Hunt Co., testing engineers, 
810 South Clinton Street. Chicago, III. This labfiratory not only testa seat 
belts when a manufacturer applies for membership in the council, but con¬ 
tinues thereafter at frequent intervals to test products picked up at the factory 
or purchased in the open market. Factory sjtmplcs are picked up by a repre* 
seiitatlve of the testing laboratory at will and without notice to the manufacturer. 

Members of the council are listed in appendljc A. Konmetnbera of the 
couhcU are Usted in appendix B. 
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Tlie council la malntamed by duca based on sale of seat belts and/or com- 
ponents. 

To date, the council has not found it necessary to expel any member for 
failure or refusal to conform as a minimum to the SAU standard. 

^ The council will cooijerate in any way It can to help governmental agenciest 
Federal and State, obialti adequate seat belt requirements. 

Members of the council are keenly aware of the need of quality control In 
order to assure seat belt performance. 

Respectfully yours, 

Andrew P* Feoekline, 

Bafetp Cmmelfor American Beat Belt Council 
Appendix A 

American Seat Belt Counox, DmsioN of the Narrow Farrics Institcte* Ino„ 
New Rochelle, N.Y., August 24, 1002 

Active members: 

Alofs Manufacturing Co„ 345 32d Street BW., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

American Cord & Webbing Go,, 505 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

Arbeka \\'ebbingCo., 1135 Roosevelt Avenue, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Ant(j-Crat MnnufacturSng Co„ 2425 San Fernando Rcmd, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ray Brown Automotive, 910 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Buffalo Weaving & Belting Go,, 2{)0 Chandler Street^ BuiTalo, N.Y. 

Burlington Tai>e& WebbingCo„ 3ft3 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dan ville Manufacturing Co,, 1014 Maple Street, Danville, III, 

Davis Aircraft Products, Inc,, Scudder and Woodbine Avenues, Northport, 
I^mg Island, N.Y, 

Everlastik, Inc,, 181 Spencer Avenue. Chelsea, iSIass, 

General Tube Co., GOl McKee Street, Sturgis, Mich, 

The GreenJIeld Co„ 2100 l<::stes Avenue, Elk Grove Village, IlL 
The Hinson Manufacturing Co,, Waterloo, Iowa, 

Irving Air Chute Go,, 1315 Versailles R*>ad, Lexington, Kv. 

JefTrey-Allan Industries, Inc., 1130 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
Lapstrnp, lnc„ IGUl, Wk-hita, Kans, 

R. J. McQuarrie Enterprises, 0020 Washington Boulevard, Culver City, 
Caiif, 

Mine Safety Appliances Co„ 201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Miller Equipment Co,, 13th and New Streets, Franklin, Pa, 

Murdock Webbing Co,, Inc., 27 Foundry Street, Central Falls, R J 
Karricot Corp., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

The Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa. 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co., GOO East Main Street, New Britain, Conn 
Phoenix Trimming Co,, 2000 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, IlL 
Products Research Co„ Cummings & Sander Division, 2900 Denby Street 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

Hose JlanufacturlngCo., 2700 West Barberry Place. Denver, Colo, 

Rui^ert Safety Belt Co., Post Omce Box 140, Wheeling, III. 

The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown. Conn, 

Screw & Bolt Corp. of America, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern Weaving Co., Post Office Box 307, Greenvlile, S.C. 

Star-Lite Industries, 1026 South Santa Fe Avenue. IjOs Angeles, Calif. 

Superior Industries, 14721 Keswick Street, Van Nuys. Calif, 

Tulareloft, Inc\, 300 East San Joaciuin, Tulare, Calif, 

AfflBate (nonvotingl member : Allied Chemical Corp., National Aniline Division 
201 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y, ' 

Nonmembers of American Seat Belt Council: 

American Safety I’^piipuient Co., 261 Madison Avenue, New York N Y 
Auto Safe Corp., 633 l*::ast St. Clair Street. Indiana imU is. Ind. 

Baumheckel, W, M., Industries, 1325 Belleair Boulevard. Clearwater Fla 
BeanPs ManufacturingCo„ 1327 North Robinson, Oklahoma CUy, Okla 
Harry Buckles C«„ Sikeston, Mo, 

Bullard, E, I). Co,. 2680 Bridgeway, Sausallto, Calif. 

C & W Manufacturing Go., 474 Broadway, New York, K,Y. 

Caraiac Co., 1622 South ^lagiiotia Avenue, Monrovia, Calif. 

Crawford Manufacturing Co., Inc., Third and Decatur Streets, Richmond, 
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Crump, B. T. Co., Richmond, Va, 

Flight Equipment & Engraving Corp., Post Office Box 4S-3S, Miami, Fla, 
FreeiNirt Electronics Co,, S2 New York Avenue, Freepcjrt, N.Y. 

Halniar, Tnc., Los Angeles, Calif, 

Hastings Manufacturing Co., Hastings. Mich. 

Jax Manufacturing Co*, 480 Jackson Street, St Paul, Minn. 

Jervis Corp„ Grandville, Mich, 

Kraco Products, Inc,, 2411 North Santa Fe Avenue, Compton, Calif, 

M & S Sales Co*, 2615 Love Field Drive, Dallas, Tex, 

MaximofT Research Co,, 5910 Sepulveda Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Me John Corp., 616 North Almont Drive, Loa Angeles* Calif. 

Marino, L*, Inc., 8S02 Poster Avenue, Brooklyn, N.T, 

Slerchandisers & Manufacturers, Inc., 8465 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, Calif/ 
Musser, Inc., Jackson Center, Ohio, 

Nelmor Corp* (Canada) Ltd., 1480 Lakeshore Road, Toronto, Ontario* Can¬ 
ada* 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 8220 North Austin, Morton Grove, Ill. 

Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc,, Schofield Street, City Island, N.Y. 

Rriberke Manufacturing Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 

Sampson Auto Beat Belt Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sal-Mil Co*, 15 Jelfery Lane. Hieksvllle, Long Island, N.Y* 

Security Parachute Co.* 295 West 141st Avenue, San Leandro* Calif. 
Service Belt Co., Inc., 810 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Shore-Calnevar* Inc** 7701 East Compt^'n Boulevard, Paramount, Calif. 
Sr>»rton Automotive* 50 West Nor*h Street, Jackson, Mich, 

Stebco Manufacturing Co.* 1401 %Vest Jackson Boulevard* Chicago* III. 
Sfurge.s Manufacturing Co., Post Office Drawer 59* Utica* N.Y. 

Universal Safe-T Equipment Co.* 5912 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Yankee Metal Products Co.* Norwalk, Conn. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida, There are two statements that the com¬ 
mittee has been requested to put into the record, and without objection 
they will be made a part, of the record at this point. 

I notice that one is from Mr. Francis T* Byrne, field manaffer of the 
Reflective Products Division, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
wliicli state.s* that his company has installed seat belts in 2,000 motor 
vehicles in 50 States* 

I think the company is certainly to be commended for this, and if 
this could be picked up througliont the coiintr}", we could accomplish 
a great deal in this program, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Statement of Francis T, Btrne 

Mr. Chairman* my name is Francis T. Byrne, field manager of the Reflective 
Products Division, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co,, 900 Bush Avenue, 
St Paul* Minn. 

H.R. 134, a bill to provide seat belts sold or shipped in interstate commerce for 
use In motor vehicles shall meet certain safety standards, Is very important. 

Our company has a fleet of approximately 2,000 mo^or vehicles in 56 States 
in which over 60 percent of the vehicles are now equipped with seat helta provided 
by our t'ornpany’s main office in St. Paul* Minn., at no charge to the man operating 
the vehicle. Our objective is to have every vehicle equipped with two seat belts* 
one for the driver and one for the front seat passenger. ’iVe are most anxious 
that these sent belts be of the highest safety standards and, therefore* we would 
strongly support H.R. 134, 


1 Appilcattna pendlnK- 
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Mr* Rogers of Florida* There is a letter from the Automobile Man* 
iifacturers Association addressed to the chairman of the sulxiommittee. 
If it is desirable* we Mill make it a part of the record at this point* 
And also tlie enclosure included. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
(Tlie letter and enclosure referred to follow:) 


Automobile Ma5’'Ufacturer 9 Ae$c»€jATio?r^ Inc.j 

Dcfroil^ Mich^, August 1$G2. 


Subject: Public hearing H.R. 134i Fridaj% August 17,1962. 

Hon, Kenneth A. RoBtHTB. 

C^fttrVfnan, Perinanent Suhcommittee on Health and Safetg, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Congress of 
the Vnited States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roberts : The Automobile Manufacturers Association would like to 
take this opportunity to express agreement with the objectives af H.R. IM which 
would prohibit the shipment in Interstate commerce of seat belts which do not 
meet a standard to be established by tbe Secretary of Commerce. 

We strongly recouunend that your committee give careful consideration to the 
fact that a national standard for seat belts has been established by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, A copy of this standard Is attached. 

This imtionally recognized standard was developed by a committee of pro¬ 
fessionally qualified engineers and outstanding safety specialists. The mem¬ 
bership list of this committee is also attached. 

Any standard which might be established by the Secretary of Commerce at 
variance with SAP standard would create confusion and In our opinion would 
not serve the best public interest 

Accordingly, we recommend that in the event the objectives of H.R. 134 arc 
favoralily eonsidereti by your committee the bill be amended to direct that the 
standards to be prescribed by the Secretary of Comoieree conform to the applP 
c‘able standards deveior^ed by nationally rec-oguized professional societies. 

Sincerely, 


Karl JL RioirAROS, 
Manager, Fietd Services Beparhiteni. 


MOTOR VEIirCLT: SEAT BELT COMMITTEE 

G. X Huetmer, Jr.* siKmsur: Chrysler Corp.* Post Oifice Box Ilia Detroit, Mich. 
Roy Ilaeusler, chairman: Chrysler Corp.* Post Office Box 1118, Detroit, Mich 
11. H, Fredericks* vice chairman: Fonl Motor Co., 200t>0 Rotuncla Drive* Post 

Office Box 2053, Dearborn* Mich* 

R. O. Bennett: Insurance Institute for Highway Safety* 1710 H Street XW 
Washington, D.C. 

H. E. Gaudeiot: Engineering Staff, GJIC, GM Te^'hnical Center, Warren* Mich. 
R, D. Hart: Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.* Safety Engineering Department, 

Farmington Avenue, Hartford* Conn, 

A. L. Haynes: Ford Motor Co„ Engineering Staff, Post Office Box 2053* Dearborji 
Mich, 

P. O. Johnson: Fisher Body Division. GMC, 30001 Van Dyke Avenue* Warren, 
Mich, 

D* C, Lrhetka: National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue* Chicago, III. 
L. 11. Xagler: American Motors Corp.* 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich. 
R, J. Neff: Phoenix Trimming Co., 2000 North Racine Avenue* Chicago, HI. 

C, II. Pulley: Irving Air Chute Co., Inc., Lexington, Kv, (C, E. Greene* alters 
nate. 5-221* General Motors Building* Detroit* Mich.) 

D. J, Schrum: Studebaker Corp,* 635 South Main Street* South Bend. Ind, 

D, M. Severy: Institute of Transportation & Traffic EnMueerlng, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif, 

J. P, Stapp* CoL: Advanced Studies Group, CSAP Aerospace Medical Center, 
Box 2785* Brooks Air Force Base* Tex, 

Boris Tourla (Irvin Iklichelson* alternate): Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc., Public Service Projects Department, 256 Washington Street, Mount 
Vernon* X.T. 

R. A. Wold (B. J. Campbell* alternate): Automotive Crash Injury Research* 
Cornell Universlt,v, 316 East 61st Street* Ne^v York* N,Y. 

D* R. Wolfslayer; Chrysler Corp., Post Office Box 1118, Detroit, Mich* 
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The attached SAE standards relating to— 

1. SIntor vehicle seat belt assemhiies-SAE J4- 

2. Motor rchide seat belt iustaliations-SAE jsdO, 

3. Motor rclilcie sent belt anchorage-SAE J7S7, are now being eonsoU- 
dated into one standard. 

SAE Handbook— StrppLEMENT Tb-219 

ADYANCE ISSUE FOR 1002* MOTOR VEHICI.E SEAT BELT ASSEMBLIES, BAR SAE 

STANDABO 

(Report of Motor Vehicle Seat Belt Committee approved November 1355 and 
last reviseil June 1961) 

SAE standards and recommended practices are subject to freQnent change to 
keep pace with experience and technical advances. Hence* the inclusion of the 
requirements spei-ihed In this SAE standard in State or Federal laws where 
flexibility of revision la lacking, is discouraged, 

1. Scope 

1.1 This standard applies to single occupancy, lap typ<^ sent belt assemblies 
intended for installation in motor vehicles. It speeifles performance require¬ 
ments and laboratories test procedures for such assemblies.^ 

2 . Ifebbrnij 

2.1 Width: Portions of the belt webbing which may come in contact with the 
occupant should be not less than 1% Inches wide under no load and not less than 
iWifi Inches wide when subjcted to the ratecl minimum test load specified In 
section 2.2. 

2.2 Minimum strength: The rated minimum tensile strength nf the webbing 
should be not less than 4,000 pounds w’hon tested In accordance with section 2.5. 

2.3 Elongation: Percent elongation of tlie webbing should not exceed 25 
percent under 2,500 pounds tensile testload. 

2.4 Resistance to abrasion: After the webbing fs subjected to the abrasion 
test specified in section 2.6, the webbing shall retain 90 i>ercent of the minimum 
tensile strength specified In section 2.2. 

2.5 Tensile test: Three samples of the webbing should be tested to determine 

compliance vrith the width, minimum strength, and elongation requirements 
given in the pret'eding sections. The tensile tests should be made on samples 
which are at equilibrium wtih an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 
not more than 67 percent and a temperature of not more than 80“ F. The samples 
should be tested in a suitable testing machine, using grips conforming to U8AP 
Air Materiel Command drawings MTI^336, 330-3, and 330-4, (Copies 

of these drawings may be obtained from the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc,, 485 I^xlugfon Avenue, New York, N.Y.) The samples should be mounted 
In the machine when the grips are 6 to 10 inches apart The machine heads 
should separate at a maximum rate of 4 inches per minute under no load. Be¬ 
fore load is applied, the webbing width should be measured, and then remeasured 
while the elongation tensile teatload of 2,500 pounds is applied. Before load la 
applied, the webbing should be suitably marked to facllitJite ineasurirg the 
elongation. Each test sample of the w'ebblng should withstand a load at least 
equal to its rated minimum tensile strength for at least 3 seconds without 
failure, 

2.6 Abrnsion test: The webbing shall be tested for abrasion resistance on the 
device showm schematically In figure 1. The webbing A shall have one end 
attached to weight B. The weldung shall pass over the hexagonal bar (j mid 
shall be attached to the osclllaring drum D. The drum shall oscillate so timt 
the w'ebbing is given a 13-inch traverse over the bar at the rate of 60±2 strokes 
per minute. Each stroke represents a 13-lneh traverse in a single direction. 
Suitable guides shall be used to prevent lateral ivebblng movement parflllel to 
the hexagonal bar axis. After 5,000 strokes the webbing shall be removed and 


1 Cnmplljince with the reqnlretnents of fhlK SAB staodord does not provide SKsiirnnce 
that, when the Font belt aFeemhlv is Insatalled. the floor pnn wnnhers or other cor striietirre 
reinforcing places simpil***! with the ftpat belt will he ndennntel.v strong to stiFtalri the 
test load ppectfied In sec. 3 1 for the belt nsFcmhlv. (jeoernlly, a test of nn InRtnllAtton In 
a car In necessory to determine the odeqnocy of the reinforcing plates. For recent models, 
dfttji 00 tented aochorage Installntloaa can he obtnlned from the vehicle tnantifacturer. 
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the minimum ten^iile strength shall be determined as specified in section 2.5, 
New abrading edges of hexagonal bar C shall be used for each specimen tested. 
Weight B shall be 5,2 iH)unds±2 ounces. 

2.7 Color and light fastness: The following requirements are listed in order 
to give reasonable assurance that the dye in the webbing will not harm clothing 
or that the color of the webbing will not suhstantmlly change. 

2.74 Color fastness: For crock, both wet and dry, equal to or better than 
line 3 in the AAICC Chari: for Measuring Transference of Color, (This requires 
the use of method 5(550 of Federal standard C(XJ-T-11>1B). 

2.7.2 Light fastness: Webbing should hare a light fastness rating of fair to 
40 hours when tested in accordance with method 5060 of Federal standard 
CCOT-191B, 

S. Bell assembly 

3.1 Rated minimum strength: The belt assembly, inchiding w^ebbing, buckle, 
and adjustment and attachment fittings, should withstand a static loopload of 
not less than 4,000 pounds when tested in accordance with section 3.4, 

3.2 Maximum buckle release force: The belt buckle should release when a re^ 
leasing force of not more than 45 pounds is applied, when tested in accordance 
with section 3.5. 

3,:i Slippage: Slippage of the webbing in the adjusting means at or near the 
buckle, in the release mechanism, and at the attachment fittings, should not ex¬ 
ceed a total of 1 inch under test load specified In section 3.1. 

3.4 Rated minimum strength test: Three belt assemblies, selected at random, 
should be tested to determine compliance wdth the rated minimum strength re¬ 
quirement siMJCifled in section 3.1. Each belt assembly should be tested in a suit¬ 
able testing machine or in an appropriate vehicle using the attachment Imlta, 
fitting,^, and other hardware provided by the seat belt supplier as part of the 
assembly. The test Installation should be made in accordance with the Installa¬ 
tion instructions furnished by the seat belt supplier. The load should be ap¬ 
plied to the belt by a body block having the dimensions sbowa in figure 2, 
The body block should be constructed sufiiclently stiff so as not to deform sig¬ 
nificantly under testload and the semicircular surface shall he padded with 
1 inch of medium density sponge rubber, and covered with muslin fabric to 
simulate a person’s body and elotliing. For the test setup, either In the labora¬ 
tory or in a vehicle, the distance from the top of the body block to the transverse 
reference line should bo 19^ to Inches as shown in figure 3 of the appendix, 
or 1314 to 14% Inches as specified in the seventh paragraph of the api>endix. 
The intention is to have the attachment fittings so located and so spaced with 
respect to the body block as to simulate the conditions W'hen the belt is installed 
in the vehicle. 

Belt assemblies should be mounted for test so that they will be loade<l as 
nearly as practical as they would be stressed W’hen installed in a vehicle In 
accordance with the belt supplier’s instructions. If the belt supplier’s instruct 
tions describe more than one method of installation, the laboratory in installing 
the assembly for test should be guided by the method which in its Judgment 
results in the moat adverse angular and dimensional relationships authorised 
by the supplier. (See appendix for discussion of the critical angles and di¬ 
mensions.) When testing in a vehicle, an angle of 45“ will be assumed be¬ 
tween tile direction of load and horizontal reference. The test report should 
describe the test mounting of the belt assembly giving pertinent angles and 
dimensions. At least 10 Inches of the free end of the webbing should extend 
beyond the adjusting means located at or near the buckle. In preparation for 
the test, care should be taken to lock the cam type buckle with only the static 
force of the spring. It must not be jammed down or allowed to snap down. If 
a metabto-metal buckle is used it should be checked to determine that there Is 
no danger of latching the two parts together in any manner resulting In reduced 
strength or holding ability ; it should not be possible to obtain partial engage¬ 
ment, Before the load Is applied, the w'ebbing should be marked at the unloaded 
side of each piece of hardware in the belt assembly. After loading belt assem¬ 
bly and releasing load as described in section 3,5, total slippage measurement 
should be determined from markings and should not exceed amount speciflcwl in 
section 3.3, Load should be applied as to cause the body block to move at a 
maximum rate of 4 inches per minute under no load. Each sample tested 
should develop no less than the rated minimum strength specified in section 3.1, 
At this point, the test may continue for buckle release force as outlined in 
section 3.5. 
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3.5 Maximum buckla release force test: Three belt assemblies should be 
tested to detenulue compliance with the maximum buckle Telease force re<iulre* 
meat The belt assemblies used in the rated minimum strength test may be used 
for this test The load applied as recommended In section 3.4 should now be 
reduced to a loop load of 250 pounds, and while maintaining this reduced load, 
the buckle release force should be measured. The buckle release force should be 
applied in a manner and direction typical of that which would be employed by 
the seat belt oechpant For lever release buckles, the force may be applied on the 
centerline of the buckle lever or finger tab, one-eighth Inch from its edge and in 
such direction as to produce maximum releasing effect A three thirty-seconds* 
inch-diameter hole may be drilled through the buckle tab on lever at this appli¬ 
cation point, and a small loop of soft wire may be used as the connecting link 
between the buckle tab or lever and tbe force measuring scale. The release 
forte, so measured, should be in conformity with the recommendations In sec¬ 
tion 3.2. 

4 . Afclal parts 

4.1 Burrs and sharp edges: All metal parts should he free from burrs and 
sharp edges. 

4.2 Corrosion test: Mounting hardware exposed to the weather (floor bolts, 
washers, and so forth) should be subjected to a salt spray (fog) test in accord¬ 
ance with ASTM B-117-57T for a period of 50 hours, consisting of two periods 
of 24-hour exposure and l-hour drying time each. There should be no evidence 
of excessive corrosion immediately after the above test has been completed, such 
as would affect tbe proper functioning of tbe device. 

appendix 

This appendix Is intended as a guide to aid in establishing the angles to be 
used in tlie testing of seat l>elta so that the laboratory test will stimulate as 
nearly as practical actual loading In the vehicle. The lateral spacing of attach¬ 
ment fittings and the angles a, b, and c (see fig. 3) arc to be obtained from the 
seat belt instruction sheet or from tlie seat belt supplier. 

Angle a, indicated in figure 3 or 00 degrees, is the angle the webbing twists be¬ 
tween the body blot^k and the attachment llttings. Angies b and c are the angles 
between the centerline of the webbing and a convenient reference line of each of 
the attachment fittings, taken in two views normal to each other. Angles a, b, 
and c represent angles which wonld result from vehicle instnJlatlom For ejcani- 
ple, angle a can vary from 0 to 90 degrees, depending on how the attachment fib 
tings are installed in the vehicle. Angle b is obtained in the vehicle by viewing 
from the rear, normal to the webbing centerline: angle c 1 % obtained by viewing 
from the side, normal to the webbing centerline and 90 degreea opposed to angle 

b. For belts intended for use with adjustable vehicle seats, these angles should 
be obtained with the seat in its full forward and full down positions. For 
fitting attachment to structure other than the floor, similar spacing and angle 
instructions should be used. 

For any seat belt assembly, angles a, b, and c should be obtained In the near¬ 
est 5-degree increment and, when less than 5 degrees, these angles may be ne¬ 
glected, if desired. 

For any seat belt assembly ivhere more than one spacing is required for in- 
stallntion in different model vehicles, it may he necessary to check the different 
spacings with their corresponding angles a, b, and c, to determine the most ad¬ 
verse condition. 

After the attachment fittings are alined with the webbing using angles a, h, and 

c, the fittings should then be attached to the testing machine, with suitable fix¬ 
tures, to maintain this allneraent under the no-load condition. During loading 
this alinement may change due to the stressing or distortion of the fittings. 

For the laboratory test setup a 19^- to 20K>-iBch dimension from the top of the 
body block to the transverse fitting attachment line, figure 3, is to be used when 
seat belt attachments are mounted directly to the vehicle structure (namely: 
floor pan, wheelhouse, doors, and so forth). 

If the seat belt is intended for attachment to the seat structure and if that 
structure were originally designed or reinforced fo withstand the «feat belt loads, 
a 13V2- to 14S4-Jnch dimension should then be used from the top of the body block 
to the transverse fitting attachment line. 

Note.—SAF infonnalton report, ‘^^lotor Vehicle Seat Belt Installations" may 
be obtained by purchasing TR-177. 
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8AE T^CHNIOAX. BOAKD EULES AHo EEHULATlONB 

All tectinlcal reports, tncludiEg standards approved and practices recommended, 
are advisory only. Their use by anyone engaged In Industry or trade Is en¬ 
tirely voluntary. There is no agreement to adhere to any SAE standard or 
SAB recommended practice, and no commitment to conform to or be guided by 
any technical report. 

In formulating and approving technical reports, the technical board. Its 
councils and committees will not Investigate or constder patents which may apply 
to the subject matter. Prospective users of the report are responsible for 
protecting themaelves against liabllUty for infringement of patents. 

SAE Handbook—S uPFLEMEjTT 17T 

rNFOBMATION EEP0BT, MOTOH %^HICLE SEAT BELT INSTALLATIONS, SAE J-SOO 

SAE handlook mipplements. —SAE handbook supplements are publications 
containing one or more SAB standards, recommended practices, or Information 
reports. Their content is approved by SAE in the same way as that of the 
SAB handbook. SAE handbook supplements, previously referred to as SF’s" 

(special publications) or TH's (technical reports), wiil retain their original 
number designation but the prefix HS will gradually replace the SP or TR prefix. 

(Report of SAB Motor Vehicle Seat Belt Committee approved March 1060) 

This SAE information report is intended to apply to installation of individual 
occupancy seat belts. 

In the Installation of seat belts, the manufacturers' instructions should be fol* 
lowe^i closely. The degree of protection provided for the driver or passenger 
will greatly depend on the proper installation. 

Where the manufacturers' instructions are not clearly outlined, or where they 
are not applicable to the vehicle Involved, the following recommendations are 
olTered for guidance: 

1. The seat belt should meet the requirements of the current SAE recommended 
practice, motor vehicles seat belt assemblies, SAE J-i. 

2. Anchor to adequate structures such as body or floor pan, but not to the seats. 

3. Locate points of attachment on floor pan or other structure as follows; 

(a) If seat is adjustable, move It to rearmost position. 

(b) Mark floor pan or structure so that belta slope to rear on way down to 
attachment points. 

(c) When restraining occupant, belt must bear on hipbone structure and pull 
downward and rearward at about 45 degrees. 

(d) Space attachment pointg laterally to have belt take U shape with nearly 
parallel sides when worn. 

4. Drill holes, avoid damaging exhaust system, brake, and fuel lines; also 
do not locate near other boles which might weaken floor pan. 

5. Install attaching brackets, U bolts or T bolts, using reinforcing plate fur- 
nisbed. 

6. Install belt in a manner to minimisie the likelihood of Its pinching in the 
door. Extra care should be taken regarding the buckle, 

7. Pass belts through or around seat to rear, avoiding rough edges in choosing 
the belt path, 

8. Thread belts carefully through attachment brackets per manufacturers' 
Instructions, allowing adjustment to provide a snug fit for all users. The Im¬ 
portance of proper threading of the belt through the brackets cannot be stressed 
enough, and this part of the installation should be double checked to see that it 
follows the manufacturers' instructions. 

0AE techkical board bcles and regulations 

All technical reports, including standards approved and practices recommended, 
are advisory only. Tlieir use by anyone engaged In industry or trade is entirely 
voluntary. There is no agreement to adhere to any SAE standard or SAB 
recommended practice, and no commitment to conform to or be guided by any 
technical report 

In formulating and approving technical reports, the technical board, its coun¬ 
cils and committees will not investigate or consider patents which may apply 
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to the subject matter. Prosiicctive users of the report are responsible for pro¬ 
tecting themselves against liability for Infringement of patents. 

(Published December 1961, Society of Automotive Engineers, New York, N.Y.) 

SAE Hai^dbook—Supplement 12 

MOTOE VEHICLE SEAT BELT ANCirOBAGE, SAB J78T—SAE KECOMMENDED PRACTICE 

(Report of body engineer committee and motor vehicle seat belt comnilttee 
approved November 1961) 

(SAE standards and recommended practices are subject to frequent change 
to keep pace with experience and technical advances. Hence, the inclusion of 
the requirements specified in this SAE recommended practice In State or Federal 
laws where flexibility of revision is lacking is not recommended.) 

1. Bcope 

1.1 This SAE recommended practice applies to the anchorage or attachment 
of seat belts to the structure of motor vehicles. It 8i>e<dfies the tj'^i>e and loca¬ 
tion of anchorages for the seat belts when the anchorages are provided, the 
provisions for identifying the location of the atta(*hmeiit points for the seat 
belts when anchorages are not provided, and the strength requirements. 

B. Definitions 

2.1 Seat belt anchorage: A seat belt anchorage consists of a threaded hole 
in suitable structure to receive Ibe seat belt attachment fitting. 

2.2 Attachment point: An attachment point consists of a dimple or other 
suitable means to identify vehicle structure locations at which seat belt attach¬ 
ments may be made- 

3. General 

3.1 Anchorages or altacliment points should be provided for seat belt in¬ 
stallations in passenger cars for each occupant for which a seat is designed, 
It Is recommended that anchorages be provided to accommodate individual seat 
belts for at least two occupants of the front seat in passenger cars. 

3.2 A common anchorage or attachment point may be provided to receive 
one end of a center belt and one end of a outboard belt. 

Beat michoru^e prot^isioit 

4.1 The specifleations of the threaded hole should be t^c-20 UNF-28. 

5, Locatton of anchorages or attachment points 

5.1 Location of the anchorages or attachment points in the fore and aft 
direction for the front seat belts (or seat belts for rear seats of similar type) 
should be determined with the seat In its rearmost limit of travel, 

6.2 The outboard anchoragea or attachment points for front scat belts for a 
multi occupant front seat, or both anchorages or attachment points for a single 
occupant front seat, may be located to permit the belt to pass around the outside 
of the seat. 

5.3 ^Location of anchorages or attachment points for front or rear seat belts 
that will be installed in a manner so that the seat frame will not restrain a 
loaded seat belt (belt outside seat or through seat springs) should be such that 
a line from the anchorage or attachment point to the passengers^ hip points will 
make an angle from the horizontal m near as practical to 45®, as shown in figures 
1 and 2. 

Note.—T he tendency for cushion dlslodgment when the scat belt Is loaded 
should I>e considered. 
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FIG, 1 - BELT OUTSIDE SEAT OR THROUGH SEAT SPWNCS 



FIG, 2 - REAR SEAT BELT IMSTALLATION 

5.4 Location of anchorages or nttachment points for seat belts that will bo 
installed over the seat bottom frame rear bar should be rearward of a vertical 
line through the point where the seat belt will enter tbe seat, as shown In 
figure S. 



no. 3 - BELT OVER SEAT CROW lAR 
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5.5 The anchorages or attachment points In the lateral direction for front 
and rear seats should be spaced so that the belt when In use essentially forms 
a U‘Shapetl loop with nearly jjarallel sides. In no case should both ends of 
one belt be connected to the same anchorage or attachment lUtiug. 

6. Sircnfftti rcqtiiretnenU 

6.1 The vehicle structnre, the seat belt anchorages, and the attachment 
fittings shall be designed to sustain the loads that would result from a pull of 
5,000 pounds per body block (defined in SAE standard, motor vehicle seat belt 
assemblies—SAB .14) when two body blocks at one seat are loaded simultaneously 
In the manner described In paragraph 6.2, 

Note. —There may be substantial Ooor deformation resulting from this test. 
The correlation of the amount of deformation resulting from a static test to 
the amount resulting from dynamic conditions is being further studied. 

5.2 Method of load testing front or rear anchorages: The load test may be 
conducted with or without the seat in place. The seat should he in place when 
the vehicle structure or seat frame is affected hy the load ou the belt If the 
seat Is In ulace, the connection from the body block to the anchorages or attach¬ 
ment fittings should be made In the same manner in which the seat belts would 
be installed, and the body block pulled at a 45" angle from the horizontal. 
Without the seat in place, the body block should be connected to the anchorages 
or attachments and pulled at this same 45“ angle. 

6.3 Common inboard anchorages or attacliment fittings should be desigjied 
to sustain a pull of 5,000 pounds each. 

BAE TEcnNicAn boaho rules aku regulations 

All technical reports, including standards approved and practices recom¬ 
mended, are advisory only. Their use by anyone engaged in indnstrj' or trade 
is entirely voluntary. There is no agreement to adhere to any 6AE standard or 
SAB recommended practice, and no commitment to conform to or he guided by 
any technical report. 

In formulating and approving technical reports, the technical board, its coun¬ 
cils and committees will not investigate or consider patents which may ajiply 
to the subject matter. Prospective users of the report are responsible for pro¬ 
tecting themselves against liability for infringement of patents. 

(Published December 1961, Society of Automotive Engineers, New York, N Y.) 

Mr, Rogers of Florida, ilr, Clerkj are there any more witnesses? 

Is Mr. Wakeland here! 

If not, Mr. Wakelaiid’s statement may be made a part of the record* 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

Statement by Henry H. Wakeland, Automotive Consultant, New York, N.Y., 

IN Support of H.R, 134 

Mr. Chairman, I am Henry H. Wakeland, an automotive consultant;, I am 
deeply interested in achieving safer automobiles for the American public. This 
statement Is personal rather than representative of any organization, and pre¬ 
pared for presentation at my own expense. The views given are based on my 
early experience as an automotive engineer for one of the manufacturers, and 
on my studies since 1957 of the imlicy questions and technical issues of auto- 
mobil safety. I have received advanced degrees in both mechanical engineering 
and political science from recognized universities^ have been an active member 
of the appropriate technical society continuously for nearly 15 years and have 
imbllshed papers recently in both technical and policy fields. 

Mr. Chairman, the public has the same right to be assured that an automohlle 
safety belt will live up to its expected function as it has to know that drugs nre 
safe and that fire escaiies will not fall down when they must he used. Experience 
shows that good Intention.^ of producers are not enough to insure this safety. 

Two things must be done: (1) some agency so constituted as to be genuinely 
responsive to the public need must decide how much safety Is required in ‘*safe'* 
safety belts, and (2) a methml of enforcing the requirements must be set up. 
The questions are what kind of standard-setting agency is best and what kind 
of governmental agency, Federal or State or both, should enforce the standard. 
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FEDEBAL AGENCY BTANPARDS FAIREST AND MOST ADVANCED 

Federal sponsorship and administration of the standard-setting process is 
potentially the fairest way to resolve the controversial decisions of how much 
safety a safety belt should have. Federal leadership in specittcatlons is demon¬ 
strably In advance of State or technical society actions. Federal standard set¬ 
ting would not conflict with the growth or function of Interstate compacts in 
safety equipment 

In the problem of flnding fair standards for safety belts it is most significant 
that the belts reduce Injuries rather than preventing all injuries. The prob¬ 
ability of Injury Is related to the strength of the belt the amount of elonga¬ 
tion of the belt, the configuration of the belt, and the convenience of use of 
the belt. These are balanced against the costs, and it has been found that 
those who pay the cost most directly have a different view of the Importance 
of a good belt than those who do noL 

There are few data which can guide the selection of a standard exactly. For 
this reason, the compromise reached represents the points of view of those 
I>ersons who are chosen to set the standard. Unavoidably, the administrative 
method of choosing the members of the group, the rules of consideration and 
argument of the issues, and the rules of voting will have a strong effect on the 
decision. 

The mechanism of selecting members of a standard-setting group ought to 
assure not only professional knowledge of the subject but quantitative balance 
of all the Interests and points of view, including those of consumers. Freedom 
from domination by any single point of view should be assured. Voting rules 
should not allow an effective veto by any interest group and should not encourage 
adoption of the lowest common denominator. 

Standard-setting work has various costs, including that of staff assistance. 
Tills financing, and the possible continuation of financing, should be free of the 
possibility that it will l>e influenced by the decisions that are made. The process 
of decision and the reasoning employed ought to be oiien to public view. 

In my view, those States which have adopted safety belt legislation have not 
yet evolved such a mechanism of standardizing safety belts which assures that 
the result must be primarily responsible to the public. At least one State has 
released its standard-setting responsibility in safety belts to a technical society, 
but without requiring any necessary administrative principles.* If the past 
pattern of policies urged ujicn States continues. States which decide to require 
safety belt installations will continue to be asked to release the responsibility 
for standard-setting. 

The practical justification for a State vacating this decision role is simply 
that most States do not have the resources to study the problem. 

It has been suggested that interstate compacts will eventually provide an 
organized approach to meet the inadequacies of the States* approach. The 
basic idea of such compacts Is good. However, the vehicle equipment compact 
legislation still lacks a specific method of assuring an interest-balanced approach 
to standards. 

The legislation does not have specific provisions which Insure fairness in 
the self-developed standards under the compact nor is any evaluation of the 
Interest structures behind outside standards required. Under the compact, the 


' S«nne facots of the administration of a nongovernmental Rneclflcatlon-wrltlng agency, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, are worthy of note. All the members of the Society s 
Motor Vehicle Safety Belt Committee C(»uld be correctly called professional men. They are 
advised by SAE rules (1062 SAE handbook) that they are to function as individuals, not 
ns representatives of organlr.ations by which they may be employed. Those organizations 
which employ the members, but which they do not represent, are listed beside each name 
in the committee roster in the handbook. Among 10 names so listed, eight are employed by 
automobile manufacturers, including the chairman, vice chairman, and sponsor. There 
are two names for each of the three largest corporations, and one name each from the two 
smaller corporations. Three members are employed by research organizations which have 
been recently dependent upon a combination of grants from automobile manufacturers and 
Government. Among the remaining eight names, two are associated with the safety belt in¬ 
dustry. two with Insurance, one with a consumer’s organization, and one with a safety 
council. One ofilclnl of the motor vehicle department of one State is listed. The very im¬ 
portant point of view of the medical profession participates through one physician, the only 
member not listed by organization. 

To adopt a new standard, the handbook explains, the committee must re.acb a three- 
fourths agreement and the change must be approved by a second three-fonrths vote in a 
higher body, the Automotive Council of the S.\E Technical Board. S.AE Technical Com¬ 
mittee operations are sunported entirely by Income from Industry and rebudgeted each 
year, according to an SAE policy of Apr. 11, 1956. published in SAE Journal, November 

1000, p. 100. 
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approval process relies on the assembled technical jud^ient of the motor 
vehicle administrators apiwinted in each political suMivision of the Nation. 
If the compact Is ratified by all States, the vehicle eriuipment safety commission 
will have 50 commissioners. Such a body is not only of an unwieldy size, 
but its source of members does not insure that more than a few decisionmakers 
will have any background In the subjects to be treated. 

Furthermore, any standards adopted, including those for safety belts, will 
not necessarily take care of the national problem even if the compact were 
fully nitified. The Council of State Governments lacks authority to require 
acceptance of the comml.s8ion*8 8tandard.s except as the States may decide to 
act. When the commission makes its first technical error, the States will also 
di.scover that the commission cannot be held resiwnsible for its decisions, 
either legally or politically. In the case of the Federal standard, clear channels 
of responsibility exist. 

Tlie vehicle e<iulpment compact is not remotely a reason for delay in imple¬ 
menting lI.R. 134. The leadership of Federal standards will always contribute 
to solution of such problem.s, and without causing any loss whatever to the 
States. Neither is duplication of any imi)ortance. The standard having the 
more complete requirement will govern. Duplication is a problem only where 
the goal of a standard is achieving Interchangeabllty. 

I conclude that the Federal ability to create a balanced and effective decision 
proces.s for standard-setting is substantially greater than that of any State 
or combination of States. 

The leadership of Federal agencies has undoubtedly been the main force 
in development of improved safety belt specifloation.s. The original CAA speci¬ 
fication of S.OOD-pound loop load for aircraft safety belts appears to have been 
the basis for the first SAE recommended practice (3.000 pounds) which fol¬ 
lowed it. The next important specification change was a scaling upward to 
a 5,000-pound specification in the Federal specification adopted by General Serv¬ 
ices Administration. The SAE recommendation has now also been rai.sed, but 
only to 4,0(X) pounds. 

It api>ear.s that one type of belt and buckle functions adequately to 4,000 
pounds while other types are able to withstand 5,000 pound.s. An SAE standard 
could have been adopted to define two classes of belts, a standard 4.000-pound 
typo and a standard 5,000-pound type. This would have been completely in 
accord with accepted canons of ethics of the engineering profe.ssion. Had this 
been done, however, the basis of the law’ in States w’hich transfer the re.sopnsi- 
billty for specifications to SAE would have been confused. Which statement of 
SAE would be legally in effect? 

In this context, it can be seen that nonndoptlon of the possible 5.000-pound 
standard by the SAE committee positively Insured that a State dependent on 
the S.\E decision could not disallow the lower strength belt.s, w hether they were 
required to be supplied by manufacturers as original equipment or sold seim- 
rately. 

A further result of the 4,000-pound decision is that SAE has no means of recog¬ 
nizing the ability of the higher strength belts and buckles. Catalog statements 
for those belts which do meet the 5,000-pound load now carry the phrase “meets 
Federal 8i)eciflcation.“ 

I conclude that Federal agencies are still exerting most of the leadership in 
writing those seat belt specifications which are most effective at protecting the 
user. 

Several agencies within the Department of Commerce are capable of organ¬ 
izing a balanced standard-setting process. Specifically, an “organizing agency” 
function which assl.st in the formation of safety regulations Is found in the 
National Bureau of Standards (U.S. Government Organization Manual. lOdl-02. 
top of p. 311). This agency Is probably already budgeted, and NRS i)ersonnel 
are fully capable of understanding the problems of the safety belt. 

PROPOSED ADDITION TO H.R. 134 

The following sentence i.s suggested to be added to lI.R. 134 in line 5. page 
1: “The method of determining such standards employed by the Secretary of 
Commerce shall systematically take Into account the viewpoint of the knowieilge- 
able professions and the definable Interests, allowing neither di.sproportionate 
weight nor an effective veto to any profession or interest” 
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This provision not only tends to balance the process, but would allow the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce to take the lead in obtaining the necessary view'polnts. There 
are differences in the amount of effort w’hich the different Interests employ In 
advancing their viewpoints. 


FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT SATISFACTORY 


Enforcement of public wifety reiiulrements can be done only by an agency of 
government—Federal, State, or municipal. Municipal enforcement has never 
been suggested. Federal enforcement in Interstate commerce would probably 
apply to a majority of the belts which could be marketed economically. Federal 
enforcement would apply to these belts even where no State enforcement was in 
effect, 1 do not know of any State In which an active enforcement program is 
underway. 

Without Federal standards and enforcement there will be no protection what¬ 
soever for purchasers and user.s in many States. In those States which do have 
laws and nominal enforcement, a Federal law with higher requirements may 
preempt the State law, but that will be no burden to the State. Neither will it 
injure the manufacturers in their logical desire to avoid different standards In 
different States. 

The Department of Commerce seems to have no specifically named enforcement 
agency at present w’hlch could add enforcement of safety belt standards to similar 
duties already being carried out. However, the model of such an enforcing 
agency exists in the Food and Drug Administration. The Food and Drug func- 
tion.s are effective, os in the thalidomide case, despite the added existence of State 
and city health departments w’hich also work in the food service field. The 
standards and regulations have been arranged to complement each other rather 
than to confiiet 

The te<*hnlcal method of sampling consumer products direct from stores or 
auto dealers is well understood and established with consumer testing agencies. 
I have i)er8onally seen load applying and mea.suring machines adequate for 
testing the belts at the National Bureau of Standards. Enforcement could 
also employ the method of reviewing reports of reputable commercial testing 
agencies. The amount of enforcement effort needed would decline considerably 
after seat belt manufacturers passed through an educational r>erlod. 

lI.R. liU is a definite need if the public Is to have any assurance that auto¬ 
mobile safety belts will function as expected in an emergency. 

The executive branch Is charged with enforcing the laws of Congress. There 
is every reason to believe that the Secretary of Commerce has, or can obtain, 
all the means necessary to develop a standard and to enforce it. 


Mr. Rogers of Florida. This will conclude the hearings on this 
legislation. 

We appreciate very much your help and interest, 

Thei-e has been some material submitted to the committee to be 
included in the record. If there is no objection, it will be inserted at 
tliis jx)int. 

Office of the Secretary of Defense, 

Washington, D.C., August 9,1962, 


Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and Safety, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In response to your request of July 27, 1962, there are 
attached summary data on motor vehicle accidents reported by the Departments 
of the Army and Navy for calendar years 1959 through 1961. Similar data for 
the Deimrtinent of the Air Force are available, but there are some differences 
between them and the February 8. 1962, testimony cited in your letter. As soon 
as these differences are reconciled, the Air Force data will be forwarded to you. 

No particular significance should be attached to the differences in the accident 
and fatality rates of Government-owmed vehicles and similar rates for privately 
owned vehicles. A comparison of the rates for these two general classes of 
vehicles is not valid because of the different bases used in their computation. 

Sincerely, 

C. R. Roderick, 

Brigadier General, U.S. Air Force, 
Director, Office of Legislative Liaison, 
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Report on motor vehich acdrfenl^ 



Department of tho Army 

Department of the Navy 


Calendar year 

Calendar year 


IWH 

I960 

1961 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Part I, Government-owned 
motor vehicles: 

Total miles driven {thou¬ 
sands).... 

Number of aocidoota_ 

Accfdent rates **_— 

1,111,060 

11,690 

l.OS 

83 

747 

67,mi 

1,170,480 

13.318 

1.14 

71 

6.07 

$8,741.7 

1,212.528 

11.317 
0,93 

274,581 

3,154 

11^ 

mi83 

3,146 

279,683 

2,562 

0,92 

15 

5.36 

$1,601.0 

Number of fatalities. 

Ffttalitv ratAs 1. . 

81 

6,6S 

t9.S07.7 

4# ia 

17 

A 1 

1,15 

12 

4.39 

SI. 421.0 

Costs (thousands of doP 
lars)... 



#J f 5 m. U 

(a) Fatal injuries_ 

(bj Other Injuries. 

(o) Property damage. 

2,740,6 

1,661.2 

3,652.3 

2; 783,2 
1.555.6 
4, mo 

3,25g.R 

1,6072 

5,077.7 

261.0 

819.0 

743.0 

184.0 

548,0 

689.0 

231.0 
604.0 
078 0 

Number of man-days lost. 
Part II, privately owned 
motor vehicles: 

Military strength (man- 
da vsl_ _ 

21,008 

341,021,655 

2,900 

0,88 

415 

0,12 

120.071.2 

22,792 

347,401.033 
3,015 
0.87 
420 
0.12 

¥21,583.8 

21,186 

357,902.800 

2.936 

0.82 

364 

0.10 

SlO 327 rt 

13,4^ 

niAta. ^7^ 

8.624 

289.630,200 

4,920 

1.70 

492 

0.17 

11,831 

297,502.375 

4,435 

1.49 

458 

0.16 

$19,4780 

Number of aocfdenui_ 

Accident ratAA l_. .. 

sHKVOiD 

5.145 

1 *7K 

Number of fatalities_ 

Fatalltv rates i _ 

I. /O 

502 
n 17 

Costs (thousands of dol¬ 
lars)--.. , 

V. It 

144 n 


^AVi- O^if 4 Q 


$21.30Q, 0 

(o) Fatal Inlurles 
(6) Other injuries..... 

14.102.0 
5.060.2 

16.816. B 
4,767.0 

14,680.2 

4,647.4 

7,736.0 

14,m,0 

7,584.0 
13,776 0 

7,060,0 

12.4180 

Number of mau-days lost. 

74,148 

m,m 

62,012 

235,642 

218901 

211,550 


* Accldeats per 100,000 ailcs 

* Fatttiftiea per 100.000,000 miles driven. 

> Accidents or fitalities per 100,000 man-deys. 


Office of the Secretary of Defen be, 

„ _ Wamngion,DM,,AugmtSl,mZ. 

Hon. Rbnketh a. RanEHTS, 

Chairman, BuhcommUtee m% HeaUh and 8afetp, Committee tm Interetatc and 
Foreign Commerce, Home of Eepresentatime. 


Dear Mr. Chairman : In further response to your request of July 27, 1902, 
there are attached siimmary data on motor rehlcle accidents reported by the 
Department of the Air Force for calendar years 1959 through 1061. The data 
provided by CoL John P. Staff in his February 8,1962, testimony before the sub¬ 
committee are based on final clinical records. We are advised by the Air Force 
that the data presented herein are based on medical estimates made at the time 
the a^ident is reported, There are, therefore, some variances, particularly in 
the *^days hospitalized’^ and “man-days lost" information. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 


C. R. Roderick, 
Brigadier General, U8AF, 
Director, Office of Legisla tive LUiie<m. 
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Department of the Air Force 
Report on motor vehicle accidenti 


Calendar ytar— 



1059 

1060 

1061 

Part I—Oovemment-owned motor vehIclDs: 

Total von fthniiRfuifK) 

490.148 
3,287 
0.66 
13 

2.60 

512.612 

2,097 

0.58 

13 

2 54 

546,042 

2.847 

0.52 

9 

1.65 

Number of aoddenti*.. _ 

Afoiflont 1,,, _ ^ ^ - - - - - 

Number of fatalities---- - 

Fatality rates . - -_ _ 

Costs (tbonsan4s of <loll«rs).rrr.^ -r - _ 

$1,398 0 

$1,276.2 

$1.134.0 

(fl) Fat^HnJiirl«s.^..x-_ 

409.5 

146.1 

842.4 

409.5 

111.7 

755.0 

283.5 

114.2 

736.3 

(b) Othfir Injiirios_____ 

(0 Property damage... -. 

Number of man-days lost. 

Part II—Privately owned motor vehicles: 

Military strength (man-days)—. 

Number Af nrHdAnt*_ _ _ __ 

4,809 

305,582,451 
3,403 
1.11 
478 
0.16 

3,724 

200,205,170 
2.060 
0.99 
441 
0.15 

2,374 

304,717,073 
2,856 
a94 
384 
0.13 

Accident rates *...... 

Number of fatalities............ 

FH^4^l^tyrat^s- -r - - - 

Costs (thonsands of dollars). 

fa) FatallnJuriM,-, -x.x - x , 

$18,411.0 

$16,849.3 

$15,064.7 

15,057.0 

3,354.0 

13,891.5 

2,057.8 

1Z006 0 
2,968.7 

\h} Othi»r inJuHA5i__ 

Number of man-days lost.. 

82,681 

66,643 

62,024 


1 Accidents per 100,000 miles driven. 

> Fatal'ties per 100,000,000 miles driven. 

* Accidents or fatalities per 100,000 man-days. 


The American Public Health Association, Inc., 

Washington, D.C,, August 16,1962, 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, Health and Safety Subcommittee, House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Hew House Office Building, Washington, D,0. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : 1 wish, in behalf of the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion, to apprise you and your committee of our support of H.R. 134, a bill to 
provide that seat belts sold in interstate commerce for use in motor vehicles 
shall meet certain standards. 

You are familiar with APHA’s concern over the past number of years in 
the prevention of accidential deaths and disability. This has applied to the 
many areas where accidents are a serious public health problem including, 
among other sites, the home, occupational surroundings and, of course, the 
automobile. In 1958 the governing council of APHA adopted a resolution which 
urged: 

“Federal agencies. State, and territorial health officers and other interested 
groups of the several States and territories of the United States to encourage 
the equipping of all official State, county, city, and Federal automobiles with 
seat belts which meet acceptable standards.’* 

In addition It was urged that every effort be made to encourage wider use 
of seat belts by the general public. 

It is heartening to us and to everyone Interested in automobile safety to 
witness the increasing acceptance of the need for and use of automobile seat 
belts. This acceptance is not as complete as it should be and efforts toward 
greater use of seat belts is a continuing concern and endeavor of the APHA. 
As public acceptance Increases these is an increasing danger that unscrupulous 
commercial promoters may attempt to gain personal profit through the manufac¬ 
ture, promotion and/or sale of seat belts of an inferior quality. May I direct 
the attention of your committee to a portion of the resolution previously stated. 
Even at the early date of the adoption of this resolution (1958) there was 
recognition given by the APHA’s governing council to the necessity for the 
use of seat belts which meet acceptable standards. 
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AUTOMOBILE SEAT BELT STANBABDS 


Because of thla longstandiug resolution and !n cognizance of tlie desirability 
of standards for the manufacture of seat belts wliicli will provide the safety 
desired In auto seat belts, the APHA supports the objectives of H.R. 154 and 
urges favorable consideration by your committee and the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 

Noble J. Sweaiingen, 
BIrccfor, irasAi«£?ion Oj?iee. 


Amebican Dental AssociatioNt 
W aAft t>i<7tan, 17, J(9G2. 

Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, 

Chairman, BuhcommUtee on Health and Safetj/^ Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commcrcet House of Represenfatives, Washin0on, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Hqbeets : On behalf of the 97,000 members of the American Dental 
Association, I respectfully submit this statement for Inclusion In the printed 
record of the hearings on H.R. 134, a bill to provide that seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce for use In motor vehicles shall meet certain 
safety standards. 

For many years the American Dental Association has been concerned with the 
problem of Injuries and fatalities resulting from automobile accidents. 

The association has cooperated with the National Safety Connell and other 
interested organizations in promoting safety on the highways and In urging its 
members and their patients to install safety belts in their cars and take other 
actions to help reduce the terrible toll of injuries and deaths from highway 
accidents. 

The dental profession la particularly concerned with the large number of 
injuries to the head and facial regions of the body resulting from automobile 
accidents. In an automotive crash Injury research project of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity^ Involving a study of 14,520 automobile accidents In w’hich at least one 
occupant of the vehicle was injured, it was found that ^'children, adolescents and 
adults showed a similar pattern of injuries among body areas: In each of the 
three age groups, the head was the body area most often Injured/* * 

Head injuries w'ere suffered by 77.4 percent of the children, 09.4 percent of the 
adolescents and 69,8 percent of the adults. For all the age groups, injuries to 
the head surpassed by large margins Injuries to other areas of the body. 

In 1957 It w-as estimated* that about 9l2,iK)0 persons received head Injuries 
annually in automohlle accidents In the United States. Today the total doubtless 
bag greatly surpassed the 1 million mark. Although facial fractures and soft 
tissue injuries are not Immediately dangerous to life, they constitute an im¬ 
mediate problem for surgical care. Often the oral surgeon is called on to reset 
the fractured jaws and remove hopelessly damaged teeth. The general dental 
practitioner or the specialist are asked to replace lost teeth, repair broken den¬ 
tures, treat the Injured periodontium or restore occlusion. 

It is clear that the dentol profession has a responsibility to assist in every 
way possible the efforts to reduce the inddence of highway accidents and the 
severity of the Injuries that result. In recognition of thi.s responsibility, the 
American Dental Association’s Council on Denial Health has adopted policy 
relating to highway safety and particularly to the use of seat belts, A copy of 
the pertinent resolution follows: 

**ReBolved, That the American Dental Association vigorously support the 
efforts of the National Safety Council to make the public aware of the effective- 
nesg of automobile seat belts in saving life and reducing the Incidence of in¬ 
juries, particularly those resulting from blows to the face and head; and be it 
further 

**Resolved, That constituent and component dental societies be urged to co¬ 
operate with other State and local organlzatioiis in promoting the safety meas¬ 
ure in their communities; and be It further 

**Resolved, That Individual dentists be motivated to follow the practice them¬ 
selves and to encourage their patients and feilo%v dtizeus to do so,” 


1 Moore, John O.. and LlUenfold. Robert, "The Child in Injury-Prod nolng Automobile 
Accidonts: A Preliminary Report," NoycTOber 1959. Unpuhllp^hed. 

* EdltorlaT. "Holiday iUghiFay Accldonta Tncreafie the nentlKCa Hesponalblllty," .Tournal 
of the American Den Cat Astwclauion, 55 : 419, Beptember 1957. 
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Exjwrience and research have demonstrated that installation and use of 
properly constructed seat belts can contribute significantly to the reduction at 
automobile accident injuries* It is also obvious that Imperfectly constructed 
or installed seat belts may cause more harm than good and measures should 
be adopted to assure that appropriate standards are observed In the manu¬ 
facture and installation of such devices. Accordingly, it seems clear that the 
formulation and enforcement of such standards by proper authority has much 
to commend it 

Although the dental profession has no expertise in the field of speelficationd 
and standards for the design and construction of automobile seat belts. It is 
believed that the purijose sought to be achieved through enactment of your bill, 
M.R. 134, la laudatory and the American Dental Association therefore offers Its 
wholehearted support. 

The association also wishes to take this opportunity to commend you for your 
interest and support of many measures to improve the health and safety of the 
American people. 

Sincerely yours, 


Howxan J. NiEimAHEa, D,D-S*, 

If ctnber, Council on Legislation^ 


Den\tr, Colo., Aufrrai ifi, 1962 

Hon* KEXNETn A* Robebtb, 

Chctimian, Subcommittee on Health and Safetpt House of Representatwes, House 
Oj^ce Building, Waiikington, I»*C* 

Dear Me* Roqerts t As an active protK>nent of seat beltM for automobiles since 
early 1953,1 would like to add my support to H.R* 134, which seeks to estabLisli 
a national standard of specifications for the automobile seat belt 
While it must be admUtetl that the poorest seat belt is better than none at all, 
it is tragic that so many substandard are at present offered for sale* The situ¬ 
ation is chaotic In the extreme* and la not to be solved by a widely varying array 
of separate State stendards. 

It is now becoming realized that the automobile seat belt offers more protection 
than anything else that can be done immediately, and It therefore becomes most 
essential that only good belta be offered for sale* 

The current standard offered by the motorcar industry is not realistic, and only 
came into being because of the aviation seat belt standard, established by the 
Federal authorities. 

There is a real need for H.E* 134^ and I offer my wholehearted support of this 
measure* 

Yours very sincerely, 

Horace E* Campbell, 

Chairman, Automotive Safety Conmittee, Colorado Jfedtcal Society* for¬ 
merly Vice Chairtnan, Committee on Medical Aspects of AutomoMle In- 
furies and Deaths, American Medical Association^ 

Mr* Rogers of Florida* The committee is now adjourned, 
(AVliereuponj at 11 a.ni*, the hearing was conchided.) 
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